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LETTERS OF HON. JOHN LOWELL 
AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Editor: Tn sending you, agreeably to my 
promise, these letters from my late honored father 
to John Adams, I have to express my deep re- 

ret that I can obtain only three of my father’s 
etters, and one of Mr. Adams’s, in their friendly 
correspondence with one another. Iam able to 
add to these, three letters from Samuel Adams to 
my father, which will be read with much interest. 
I well remember this venerable and venerated 
man, as I have seen him, in his plaid gown, walk- 
ing to and fro, in front of his house in Winter 
street. 

At the period of the commencement of this cor- 
respondence, a correspondence requested by Mr. 
Adams, my father, notwithstanding the position he 
held in the public estimation, and the important 
concerns, public and private, that had been en- 
trusted to him, had but little exceeded his thirtieth 
year. Indeed, I think he had been engaged in 
more capital causes than any lawyer in the State, 
before he reached that age. “ He was honored in 
his generation, and his memory is blessed.” “ A 
good man leaveth an inheritance to his children’s 
children.” In this case may they value it, and 
improve it as they ought. 

Caries LOWELL. 

Etmwoop, July 10, 1857. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Boston, Aug. 14, 1776. 

Dear Srr,—By some accident your letter of 
the 12th of June did not reach me till last week, 
or I should not have delayed so long to accept a 
proposal so much to my advantage as a corres- 
pondence with you. From a sense of its being 
my duty to take a more active part in our public 
matters than I had in the first part of my life de- 
termined at any time to have done, I willingly en- 
tered into the General Assembly, and think my- 
self bound, in this crisis, to afford my country the 
little assistance that I may be able to. ton 
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happy in finding a very considerable number of 
worthy characters in both houses, and also that 
your sentiments (which before I doubted of), and 
those of some other my friends at Congress, co- 
incide with mine in our line of conduct. I wish 
to see the liberties of America fixed, on a firm, 
immovable basis, and to effect it I know they must 
be constructed on a broad and liberal scale. The 
only difficulty in our Assembly is that some of the 
narrow ideas which were contracted by some, and 
are still retained, prevent our yet knowing 
each other, and a timidity of opposing principles 
that begin to be too popular, prevent many of us 
from opening ourselves as we ought; but I trust 
these things will wear away, and that we shall 
uniformly pursue the public good, without devi- 
ating from our course to catch the straws which 
float on the surface. Our defense I am very sen- 
sible is an object so important that it ought to 
engross our whole attention; I have no doubt that 
this is the critical year; and I have not more 
doubt that the crisis will be favorable. But our 
fortitude and unremitting endeavours must not 
abate, for it is these that are to ensure success. 
A committee was chosen to devise, during the 
recess of the court, some successful method of 
making cannon, and I hope this matter will be 
brought forward to advantage. Ihave no doubt that 
the matter of small arms will, at the first meeting 
of the Assembly, receive every possible encour- 
agement. We have happily succeeded in the 
manufacture of saltpetre, and we have three 
owder mills at work, and a fourth erecting. Salt, 

have no doubt, will be made as soon as we feel 
the necessity of it. Hitherto, though it has been 
at a high price, we have not suffered for the want 
of it. Iam more ignorant as to the probability 
of our getting sulphur and lead. The first, I be- 
lieve we shall be able at some seasons to em 
if the cruisers of the enemy are ever so vigilant. 
They are, however, both of them, objects that 
deserve attention. The mention of the enemy’s 
cruisers reminds me of our own. It is an pee fi 
circumstance that the Continental frigates are 
not yet at sea. Had they been, many more of 
the enemy’s vessels, and a number of their troops 
would have fallen into our hands. I suppose the 
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delay has been inevitable. It is a matter that 
surely will not be neglected. Is it not worthy con- 
sideration whether it will not be advisable to order 
those Continental armed vessels which are ready 
for service, in conjunction with the vessels of the 
particular States, and such private armed vessels 
as will engage, immediately to Newfoundland ? 
Much may be done against the British fishery on 
shore, as well as at sea, and we shall be furnished 
with a commodity to exchange for such French 
= as may be brought us; the West India 
lands will be without their supply of fish; and 
the Poole men who meant us much harm, will be 
rewarded according to their deeds. I hear you 
are now on the continental confederation ; I hope 
this and our internal police will both be settled 
on the best principles. Will it not be necessary 
that the respective legislatures, or the people in 
the several States, should be consulted on this 
Continental constitution, to remove any future ob- 
jections to the validity of it? While we are in 
common danger we may not be apprehensive of 
nice disquisitions [upon ] these matters; but in peace, 
when the interest of a particular State may clash 
with the interest of the whole, there may be more 
danger if things are not well settled at first. 

We have been in an unfortunate situation with 
respect to a general officer here. It is proposed 
to recommend Gen. Lincoln to this command. 
He will be universally agreeable. He has been 
appointed to the command of the forces in the 
pay of this State, and is well acquainted with the 
arrangements in this quarter. 

The Assembly will doubtless make an addition 
to the number of the delegates at Congress, but 
you must not be excused yet, as I hear you have 
desired. A temporary relief is all you can 
expect. 

he formation of an internal constitution is a 
matter of great and important consequences. I 
agree perfectly with you in your sentiments on 
this head, that it ought to be slowly and deliber- 
ately done. We have chosen a large committee, 
one from each county, to consider of this matter ; 
but they will not bring about anything in haste. 
I do not think the method of choosing them was 
wise. They would have taken better men in some 
instances, if they had not confined themselves to 
counties. We have now such a constitution as 
will well answer our present exigencies, though 


it may doubtless receive great amendments. But 


by delay we may avail ourselves of the wisdom, 
and in some measure of the experience, of our 
sister States in their forms of government. 

I hear it is proposed to establish certain mari- 
time courts on a continental establishment, to hear 


appeals, if not of original jurisdiction. Some-| 
thing of this kind ought to be done soon, as there} 


are already appeals claimed from our courts in this 











State, unless the Congress should think it best to di- 
rect that all appeals should be to the superior court. 
This will be attended with some inconveniences 
where the interests of different States clash. In 
other cases it would be very convenient to 
the parties. I have hitherto generally acted as ad- 
vocate for the captors in this district; and I 
shall have no objection, if there should be an a 
pointment, to continue as such, if the establish- 
ment is such as would not make it preferable to 
be free to engage for individuals. You see I have 
in good earnest embraced your proposal for a 
correspondence. I hope I shall not make you 
wish it had not been made. I shall always be 
gratified by a line from you, and am, with much 
esteem, I can truly add, but I know you will not 
like it better, with much respect, 

Your Obliged Friend, and Humble Serv’t, 

J. LOWELL. 





TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Boston, August 4, 1777. 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Babcock, of New Haven, in- 
forms me that he wrote you respecting our mari- 
time laws, and the application of them to the case 
of the Countess of Eglington, which John Brown, 
of Providence, is endeavouring to bring before 
Congress ; but fearing he had been mistaken in 
his recollection of these laws, and so may have 
misrepresented them, he has desired me to set the 
matter in its true light, lest the Congress should 
conceive this case and some others which may 
come before them from this State, to stand only on 
the footing they are put upon by the resolves of 
Congress, and sustain them when perhaps the 
parties concerned may dispute their determina- 
tion or disregard their orders, which in any case 
under present circumstances, might be of public 
detriment. This State passed the first act for 
fitting out armed vessels, before any of the re 
solves of Congress instituted a maritime court 
where causes were to be tried by a jury, and 
made the decree of this court final. Some time 
after this, Congress passed resolves about these 
matters, and therein say that appeals shall be 
allowed to themselves, etc., in all cases whatever ; 
after this our court passed a second act, and 
having before them these resolves, determined, 
whether wisely or not I will not say, that appeals 
from the maritime courts in this State, should be 
to the Superior Court, except where prizes are 
taken by armed vessels in the service of the con- 
tinent ; in which case, out of complaisance to the 
resolves, they allow an appeal to Congress. By 
these rules we proceed, and after a judgment of 
the Superior Court, distribution takes place, and 
the prize is commonly shared among hundreds, 
most of whom soon become unable to refund; by 
our first act, where two or more armed ¢ juiniis- 
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sioned vessels jointly make a capture, the prize is;misled. In this important day, dear sir, you will 
to be divided in proportion to the men on board | permit me to wish you the full enjoyment of your 
each vessel. Our courts suppose that the jury | frealth, and the free and vigorous exercise of your 
under this law are to say what is a joint taking. By| powers. My sphere is small. I am of no weight 
our second act, the libel and all the claims filed,|in the political scale, but I am willing to devote 
whether by owners or captors, are to be given to/all I have and all I am to the service of my coun- 
the jury, who are to determine what share or pro-|try, which I am sensible needs the exertions of all 
yortion, if any, of the prize each claimant shall| her sons, as well to preserve or restore her virtue 
hve, Our courts have uniformly determined, | as to defend her liberties. 





that by this act, in conjunction with the other, the 
jury are to determine who are joint captors, and 
to give each, such share as, under all cireumstan- 
ces of the case, they merit, having regard to the 
aid and influence of each in the capture. In the 
case of the Countess of Eglington, the jury deter- 
mined that the owners, etc., of Brown’s Privateer, 
should receive one seventh part of the prize, and 
Babcock’s the residue. Distribution has been 
made accordingly. It is true an appeal was 
claimed to Congress, from the judgment of the Su- 
perior Court, but it was refused, and it is to be 
noted that Brown had availed himself of our law, 
and appealed from the maritime court to the supe- 
rior court, and thére had a trial. He has since 
taken the part adjudged him, whereas if he meant 
to set aside this judgment, I conceive he cannot 
avail himself of it. I need not suggest to you the 
inconvenience of bringing into dispute and con- 
trast the authority of our legislature and Congress. 
Our Superior Court have determined that, not- 
withstanding the resolve of Congress, an act must 
operate in this State, and that no appeal lies but 
where the act gives it; the congress have given 
countenance to this opinion, by frequently recom- 
mending to our legislature to regulate these mari- 
time affairs. If anything must be done, and I am ap- 
prehensive if nothing is done, difficulties may 
arise, will it not be best to recommend to our 
legislature, to make their acts conform to the re- 
solves of Congress, or, will it not be still better for 
Congress to consider whether the carrying appeals 
from all parts of the continent to Philadelphia 
will not be unreasonably expensive, burthensome 
and grievous, and also whether they will probably 
be detérmined by any steady rule, while detached 
and varying committees, without fixed principles 
to refer to, try these appeals, and at a time when 
all your hours are, or perhaps ought to be em- 
ployed on objects infinitely more important; and 
willit not be best to appoint some courts of ap- 
peal with defined authority, or to give the superior 
courts in the several states, jurisdiction in such 
cases, till a better plan can be digested and per- 
fected? I believe determinations will be generally 
as expeditious, as just, and as satisfactory in this, 
as in any other way. I hope you will excuse this 
long letter, and upon business comparatively so 
petit, but my friend Babcock was uneasy lest he 





I am with esteem and respect, 
your Friend 4d Humble serv’t., 
J. LOWELL. 


John Lowell in Congress to John Adams. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 12, 1779. 

Dear Srr,—I have but a few minutes in 
which I can write,and I cannot devote one of 
them to any other than the main purpose of this 
letter. You must accept the appointment which 
Congress has lately made you. A more important 
and more critical one never fell in your way. 
Every restraining motive must be forgotten or 
banished. Your choice was unanimous, save one 
vote ; yet there are not a few who wish you, being 
appointed, may refuse, that the election from 
another quarter may take place. No other New 
England man will be chosen. The interest of 
America requires, blind as some people are to it, 
that a New England man should negotiate a peace. 
Our friends in New England ought and will, if 
the provision is not adequate, make it so. They 
ought not to expect that you will go on sacrificing 
your whole little fortune to their good ; but if 
they are so ungrateful, I think you will yet do it. 
I have ventured on the friendship I feel for you, 
and I flatter myself you have for me, to add this 
weight to the scale which I hope will preponderate 
without. Iam told that even a hesitation or de- 
lay may be dangerous. You have every wish that 
I can form for your success and happiness. 

Iam your Friend and Servant, 
J. LOWELL. 


John Adams to John Lowell. 
BRAINTREE, Nov. 4, 1779. 

Dear Srr—I thank you for your favour of 
the 12th Oct*.,and for the trouble you took in 
conveying my accounts and vouchers to the 
Treasury. 

Iam too fond of the approbation of my coun- 
trymen, to refuse, or to hesitate about accepting 
an appointment, made with so much unanimity, 
after all the contests about foreign affairs, and I 
am too nearly of your sentiments in some other 
points too. 

No man knows better than you, how much my 
private interest has suffered, by my inattention to 
my business, but how this will operate I know 


had misstated this matter, and that you might be |not. I shall be in a better situation, than before. 
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I hope I shall be able to support my family. It is 
too late for me to think of making an estate. 

The friendly sentiments you express, for me, 
are reciprocal. They were conceived by me, 
early in life, and will not easily wear out. 

I must commit my family, in some measure to 
your care. My dear Mrs. Adams will have occa- 
sion, perhaps, for your advice, which I know you 
weal: readily afford her. 

I am, with much esteem, yours, 
Joun ADAMS. 


Samuel Adams to John Lowell. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15, 1780. 

On Tuesday last, Congress took up the disputes 
relating to the New Hampshire grauts, agreeably 
to an order, which passed the 9th of June, and 
for want of nine states, exclusive of the three 
interested ones, the matter was put off till yester- 
day. The delegates of New Hampshire and 
New York, were prepared with instructions from 
their respective states. A letter from Mr. Chit- 
tenden and others styling themselves “The Ex- 
ecutive Council of Vermont,” was sent in by their 
agents now in this city, claiming the rights of sov- 
ereignty of an independent state, and refusing to 
submit the question of their independence to 
Congress, as being incompetent to judge and de- 
termine thereon. As there was no question 
proposed, a conversation, rather than a debate, 


ensued, which ended with a call for adjournment 


at the usual hour. This day, a letter was sent in 
to the president from agents in Vermont, praying 
that in case any question should be agitated con- 
cerning the rights and independence of their state, 
they might be admitted to be present and hear 
the debates. Another conversation was begun, 
which was very soon interrupted by a call of the 
attention of the house to the present state and 
circumstances of the army. I am of opinion that 
Congress will not easily agree in the question 
proper to be first put, however obvious it may 
seem to be. This is among a thousand other af- 
fairs with which it is the fate of Congress to be 
plagued to the exclusion of considerations of in- 
finitely greater consequence, and which require 
immediate attention. As an individual, I wish 
most heartily that it could subside, as things of 
much greater moment generally do, till “a more 
convient season.” But New York presses hard 
for a decision, and I submit to your judgment 
whether it would not be prudent that the claims of 
Massachusetts to the lands in question should be 
here in readiness, lest a construction should be put 
ona further delay that a consciousness in the As- 
sembly, of the state having no right in them is the 
real occasion of it. I mention this to you in par- 
ticular, because I recollect how far you had gone 
in investigating the title. If you can be spared 
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from the Assembly, I hope you will be appointed 
to vindicate the claim. 

I just now told you that the attention of Con- 
gress was called to the army. General Washing- 
ton has written several letters acquainting Congress 
of the distressed circumstances of the army for 
want of provisions and particularly meat. They 
have several times lately, been without provisions 
for three or four days. They have even plundered 
the neighboring villages, and what will be the 
consequence of such a spirit in our army if it 
should prevail, may be easily conceived. You are 
sensible that the dependence is chiefly on the 
Eastern States for that kind of supply. Massa- 
chusetts has indeed been more punctual than the 
rest. The Commissary General has told me that 
the very existence of the army has been in a 
great measure owing to the industry and care of 
our Committee at Springfield. Yet even our sup- 

lies have not been equal to expectation. 597 

ead of cattle have been sent from Massachusetts 
to the army from the first of July to the seventh 
of September. About 200 to the posts at the 
Northward and about 200 to the French army, 
which last are not included in the supply required 
as our quota. Congress have pressingly called 
upon New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut for 1000 head weekly, less than which 
will not be more than sufficient for the immediate 
demands of the army. Our quota is 285 as you 
will see by a resolution forwarded by this express. 
Beside which, magazines must be laid up this win- 
ter for the army the next year. Indeed, my 
friend, we must make the utmost exertion in the 
great cause. It is now 12 o’clock, and the express 
will set off very early in the morning. I suppose 
our countrymen have by this time made choice of 
their Senators and Magistrates. I hope heaven has 
directed them to a choice that will do them honor. 
I cannot help feeling anxious to know whetlfer 
they have united in a man for the governor, en- 
dowed with those virtues which should be charac- 
teristic of the first magistrate. Be pleased to let 
my much esteemed friend, Dr. Cooper, know that 
if he has written, I have not received a lint from 
him since I left Boston. We suffer for want of such 
favors. In hopes of receiving one from you, 

I remain very affectionately yours, 
Sam’. ADAMS. 


Samuel Adams to John Lowell in Congress. 
Boston, May 15" 1782. 
My prEAR Srr,— The General Court was pro- 
rogu’d Friday, the tenth instant, previous to 
which on the same day the Gov’. sent the Impost 
Bill to the house of Representatives with his ob- 
jections and reasons against it stated in form. The 
house conceiving that the five days to which he 


was limited by the Constitution, had expired the 
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preceding day, sent it back to him without read- 
ing the objections, as being in their opinion to all 
intent and purposes a law. It seems the bill had 
been sent to the Governor on Saturday. He ex- 
cludes Sunday from the 5 days, in which the 
House differ in opinion. This matter of differ- 
ence which arises from an incidental circumstance, 
would have been avoided if his Excellency had 
thought it convenient to have sent the bill to the 
House a day sooner. It is a subject of speculation 
among the political casuists. But how will it af 
fect the great public for whose benefit it was in- 
tended? If the bill has become a law, how will 
it operate ? What will be the opinion of Con- 
gress concerning it under its present circum- 
stances? I wish to hear from you by return of 
this post. 

Yesterday, this town made choice of the same 
gentlemen to represent them in the G. C. who had 
served them the last year, except that Mr. Lord 
is chosen in the room of Mr. Davis. No one 
doubts my personal regard for Mr. L., but I think 
it may be highly dangerous, and attended with 
very ill effects, to admit an undue influence of the 
Superintendent of Finance into the general as- 
semblies of these states, and therefore could not 
help mentioning my objections, to such of the in- 
habitants as I had an opportunity of conversing 

«with, against his agent’s being chosen a member of 
ours. The post is just going. 
Your affectionate, 
S. ADAMs. 


Samuel Adams to John Lowell in Congress. 


Boston, June 4", 1782. 

My pear Srr— Last week the House of 
Representatives directed the attendance of the 
Secretary, and enquired of him whether he had 
forwarded the Impost Act to Congress. He an- 
swered he had not seen it since he left it on their 
table, in the last session. The House then sent a 
message to the Governor-to the same purpose. 

He returned a message acquainting them that 
he conceived the bill in the same light he had be- 
fore, and could not send it to Congress as a law, 
or to that effect; adding, that if the House would 
signify their desire of having it, the Secretary 
would be directed to lay it before them. The 
House stated the matter, and sent it to the Senate 
with the Governor’s message and a vote to join a 
committee to consider them, and the Senate con- 
curred; the result of which is that the two houses 
have resolved, that the Governor did not return the 
bill to the late House of Representatives, where 
it had originated, within five days after it was 
presented to him by the late General Court, and 
therefore that it had passed all the forms pre- 
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may,I think, be easily foreseen, that those who 
are against the law upon principle, or those who 
would wish to gratify the Gov‘. will move for a 
repeal of it, and have a new bill brought in. But 
it 1s difficult for me to conceive how a bill can be 
framed which will remove his doubts, and answer 
the end of Congress. You remember that matter 
was once tried. I must break off abruptly. 
Your affectionate, 8S. Apams. 


Samuel Adams to John Lowell. 

Dear Sir, —If the following is agreeable, you will 
oo get it transcribed ; if otherwise, alter it to your 
iking. My trembling hand will not admit of my 
making a fair copy. 


Your friend, S. ApaMs. 


Sketch of a reply to an application to S. Carolina and 
Georgia, submitted for examination to John Lowell by 
S. Adams. 

GENTLEMEN,— A few days ago, we had the 
pleasure of receiving your letter of the 31* of 
July, enclosing a copy of a resolution of Congress 
in favor of our brethren of S. Carolina and 
Georgia, who have partook so largely in that cru- 
elty which has marked the character of our Brit- 
ish enemies. Humanity should induce us with 
the utmost cheerfulness to take a part with you in 
procuring relief for those oppressed men. But 
when we consider them as having endured so se- 
vere a conflict with patience and fortitude as pa- 
triots, and in support of the common cause of our 
country, we feel the additional obligation of fel- 
low citizens. Indeed, the people of this Common- 
wealth have been and are still called upon for 
extraordinary advances of money and for various 
purposes; but we are fully persuaded that this 
application will have its due weight, more espe- 
cially as we think it cannot but instantly awaken 
a recollection that those very gentlemen who are 
now drinking so deeply of the cup of affliction, 
were among the earliest to administer comfort to 
the inhabitants of this metropolis, when they were 
suffering for the same glorious cause, under the 
cruel oppression of the memorable Port Bill. We 
shall write to you as occasion shall require, and 
are With sin ‘ei ity, 

Your affectionate fellow citizens. 


LETTERS RELATING TO THE CHARACTER AND 
SERVICES OF THE HON. J. LOWELL. 


From Hon. H. G. Otis to Rev. Dr. Lowe. 

Dear Srr,— You request me to furnish you 
with some recollections, of your honorable father 
and my master, who died while you were young. 
Had that excellent person been a native of Vir- 
ginia, you would have no occasion for such an ap- 
plication. His life would have been written and 


scribed by the Constitution to constitute it a law of |emblazoned by pens qualified to eulogize departed 
the Commonwealth. What the next step will be, | worth and talent, and his name classed with those 








«bridge court, while I was a student at Harvard. 
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of her Henrys, Marshalls, Wyeths and other em-| 


inent lawyers. < 
My personal acquaintance with him commenced | 
in 1783, when I entered his office in Boston as a 
student. He was then an eminent lawyer, at the 
head of the profession in Suffolk, to which emi- 
nence he rapidly attained after removing to Bos- 
ton from Essex, where he made his debut and} 
ractised with a constantly rising reputation, 
his residence being in Newburyport, doing, I 
believe the whole period, or nearly the whole of| 
the revolutionary war. The events of that war| 
had thinned the first rank of legal practitioners at 
the Suffolk bar. Some had gone off with the 
loyalists, some had left the bar tor the bench and 
political office, so that a vantage ground was left 
open for him which he at once seized and contin- 
ued to occupy so long as he remained at the bar. 
I first saw him as well as I remember, at Cam- 





He, with Mr. Theophilus Parsons, appeared there 
as counsel for a Mr. * W.— a substantial, and till 
then, a quite respectable farmer,— charged with 
murdering his wife by poison. It was a trial| 
which at that period of paucity of crime, thrilled 
the whole community with horror and astonish- 
ment. This was probably the first occasion which 
established the preéminence of those gentlemen 
in the estimation of the whole state,— their ordi- 
nary circuit at that time, having been principally 
limited to Suffolk and Essex, in the latter of| 
which Parsons still resided. Their claim to 
this precedence was never afterwards disputed, 
and they were regarded as par nobile fratrum,— 
rivals, but always friends. On leaving college in 
1783, I entered Mr. Lowell’s office as a pupil, and 
in the following autumn, was sondienele invited 
by him, and permitted by my father to accompany 
him, Dr. Lloyd and Mr. Adam Babcock in a jour- 
ney to Philadelphia. This afforded me a better 
opportunity of seeing him in hours of unguarded 
relaxation from the cares of business, than after- 
wards occurred. The whole journey was a con- 
tinued scene of pleasant and instructive conversa- 
tion, and on his part, of kind and condescending 
manners, sparkling anecdotes, and poetical quo- 
tations. Prior, was a favorite poet with him ; he 
had him especially at his tongue’s end, and never 
shall I forget the glee with which he repeated, 
“ Dear Thomas didst thou never pop,” etc., and 
other scraps. We came to New York before the 
evacuation by the British army was consummated. 
There Mr. Lowell found Col. Upham, aid of Sir 
Guy Carlton, and Mr. Ward Chipman, Judge 
Advocate, as I recollect, of the British army — 
hoth old acquaintance and early companions. 
Their interview after eight years separation, and 





* T have thought it proper to omit the name.—c. L, 
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various fortune, was most cordial. They iutro- 
duced Mr. Lowell to Sir Guy, with whom he and 
my other fellow travellers dined with a large and 
splendid party of military and civilians, into which 
they had me worked in as an attaché to the Bos- 
ton legation, and it seemed to me brilliant as Al- 
exander’s feast. While in New York, Mr. Lowell 
received the hospitality and attention of the dis- 
tinguished citizens who had begun to return from 
exile. In Philadelphia, among others, he was 
waited upon by Robert Morris, who was still in 
his glory, and regarded in public estimation, next 
to Washington, as the man on whose financial ex- 
ertions had depended the success of the revolution. 
He entertained us —I still hanging on as a bob to 
the kite — at a dinner of thirty persons, in a style 
of sumptuous magnificence which I have never 
seen equalled. I left him at Philadelphia, and 
went on an excursion to Baltimore for a few days. 
On my return to Boston, I resumed my desk and 
books in his office. At this time he had formed a 
limited connection in business, with Rufus G. 
Amory, Esq., lately one of his pupils, relinquish- 
ing to him the office business, of which he had 
grown weary —and the practice in the lower 
courts. In fact, he soon afterwards made demonstra- 
tion of his willingness to shun rather than to seek 
practice, confining himself as much as possible to 
the superintendence of the concerns of the then 
great houses of Lane & Son, Frazer & Dickerson 
and other London merchants, who relied upon him 
entirely for counsel in the very extensive concerns 
which the war had left unadjusted. He could not 
however escape from the importunity of litigants 
in great causes, until, on Washington’s accession 
to the presidency, he was appointed Judge of the 
District Court of the U. S. upon its first institu- 
tion. In the original organization of the Federal 
Judiciary, the district judge, beside his separate 
jurisdiction in admiralty and over some other ca- 
ses, was associated with two other judges of the 
Supreme Court, in constituting the circuit courts, 
— excluding him however, from sitting on appeals 
from his own judgments. In the circuit court for 
Massachusetts thus arranged, Jay and Cushing, with 
Lowell, were generally together on the bench. In 
each of these courts, Lowell entirely sustained the 
reputation acquired at the bar,and gave the first 
form and pressure to proceedings in admiralty, the 
laws and practice of which in Massachusetts, were 
to a great extent, new and destitute of precedents. 
He retained this station to the end of the Adams 
administration, one of the last acts of which was a 
new arrangement of circuit courts, and the ap- 
poinment of judges to them, distinct from the dis- 
trict judges, now divested of their connection with 
our circuit courts. Mr. Lowell was forthwith ap- 
pointed to the bench of the new circuit court as the 


chief judge. But the act ordaining the new sys- 
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tem was repealed immediately on Jefferson’s 
accession, who valued himself on the discovery 
that while the judge could not be removed from 
the office, the latter might be taken from the for- 
mer;—[Of course the new judges were thrown 
over-board in a body —] Afterthis outrage, Mr. 
Lowell returned no more to the bar, but he soon 
found a highly responsible and important occupa- 
tion, in his capacity of administrator on the estate 
of his brother-in-law, Thomas Russell t who had left 
an immense estate. In order to devote himslf with- 
out distraction to this trust, he took possession of 
the counting-room of the deceased, and was for a 
long time occupied in the arrangement and set- 
tlement of the estate, surrounded by Mr. Russell’s 
clerks and papers. This arduous concern he 
closed with entire success and satisfaction to all 
parties. 

To revert to the period of my clerkship in his 
office. At the end of my probationary term in 
1786, or soon afterwards, Mr. Amory set up on his 
own account. I was thereupon invited by judge 
Lowell to take his place and business in the lower 
courts, which I gladly accepted. But long before 
this time he had withdrawn from active office 
business. He then rarely came to the office,— 
only for a few minutes at a time, then hurrying up 
to the court in session, to rush into the argument 
of some important cause. Indeed, his faculty of 
doing battle in such causes with the least, and 
sometimes no apparent preparation, appeared al- 
ways to me most wonderful. But his old stock 
was well laid in, and a slight furbishing from re- 
cent authorities was soon performed. His con- 
sultations with clients were principally at his own 
house in Roxbury, and in short interviews. He 
generally amused himself in his garden until it 
was time to hurry into court,— where he never 
arrived too early,— and then plunging in medias 
res, in causes with the points and merits of which 
he had been superficially informed, yet on the spot, 
when he came as elder counsel to sum up, he ap- 
= to be entirely familiar with the Gordian 

not. He soon warmed and moved on with im- 
passioned eloquence and vehement gesture, taking 
up the jury in his balloon, and landing them where 
he pleased. In the argument of law questions, 
he had not the terse and lucid method of Parsons, 
but he possessed in equal measure the confidence, 
and commanded as fully the attention of the 
judges, and in their constant passages at arms, 
owing to the difference of their weapon and ad- 
dress in the use of them, he appeared to be fully 
his match. 


+ * * *& # & # # HH He HH H 


t Mr. Otis I think must be mistaken in the time when 
Judge Lowell settled the estate of Mr. Russell, It was 
a at an earlier period, as Mr. Russell died in 
1796. 


In stature, Judge Lowell, reached, I should 
think about five feet ten inches. He was inclined 
to corpulence. His gait was rapid and hurried. 
His conversation animated and ardent. He ap- 
peared to strangers at first, to speak toomuch ex 
cathedra, but he was free of all propensity to brow- 
beat or show ill-humor. On the contrary, he was 
the very mirror of benevolence which beamed in 
and made attractive a countenance, not remark- 
able for symmetry of feature or beauty; and his 
companionable talents, though never displayed at 
the expense of dignity, made him the delight of 
the society in which he moved, and which he al- 
ways put at ease. His private character was ir- 
reproachable. His honesty and moderation prover- 
bial. Ina satirical and very personal farce, got up 
by a witty desperado, and which had a great run,— 
he was dubbed by the author — no friend of his — 
Lawyer Candor —a most appropriate soubriquet, 
which the world unanimously applied to fim, 
He was most ardent in his attachment to his par- 
ticular friends, who in their turn looked to him as 
their oracle. His general health, during the time 
of my intimacy with him, was good, though occa- 
sionally inclined to be a malade imaginaire, an or- 
dinary symptom of ardent temperament and 
etherial genius. Of his last few years, I lost the 
run, owing to my constant absence from home, 
but I know that no man lived more beloved, or 
died more lamented. 

Very faithfully, and respectfully 
H. G. Ors. 


Tt may not be amiss to state, in addition to the 
brief history of my father in the interesting letter of 
Mr. Otis, that, under the confederacy, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress, of which he was himself a 
member, one of the three judges of the Court of 
Appeals, a tribunal which held its sessions at the 
seat of government, to receive and decide on ap- 
peals from the courts of admiralty in the several 
states. Of this court Mr. Griflin, president of 
Congress, and afterwards judge of the United 
States District Court for Virginia, was also a 
member. The other member was from the state 
of New York. In 1776, at the age of 32, he was 
a member of the legislature of Massachusetts from 
his native town of Newburyport, and at the same 
time in the government of the town, and “their lead- 
ing adviser on all subjects where advice was 
needed, or any agency to be performed which re- 
quired legal science.” In this year, he drafted the 

solutions of the town in which they declared 
themselves “ prepared to resist to the death, any 
encroachment on their rights and privileges as 
freemen.” He was also an officer in a mili- 
tary corps organized for the express purpose of 
resisting the British. In 1778, he was a member 


lof the legislature from Boston, and, at the same 
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time, a member of Con 
to the other. While in Con , he was on terms 
of intimate friendship with Me Madison, as M’ M. 
himself told me. Had they both been members 
a little earlier, they would, doubtless, both have 
been Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
in which they both fully and ardently concurred. 

In 1780, he was a member of the Convention 
for forming the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
and on all its principal committees. As amember 
of the Committee for drafting the plan, he intro- 
duced into the Declaration of Rights, the clause 
which effected the abolition of slavery in our 
state, or settled the question of its abolition. 

He was one of the Commissioners for settling 
the question between Massachusetts and New 
York, in reference to six hundred thousand acres 
of land in the latter state. He was, for eighteen 
years, a member, and not the least influential 
member of the Corporation of Harvard College, 
and the projector, and in fact, though not in 
form, the Rabie of the Professorship of Natural 
History, which he watched over and fostered, as 
he did all the interests of the college, as long as 
he lived. At an earlier period, he had been an 





, going from the one 





























































































Andover Academy. 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. He was 
a founder, and for many years a counsellor of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, etc. 

In reference to his early practice at the bar, 
his eldest son,— himself an eminent lawyer,— af- 
ter giving a list of a few capital causes in which 
his father was engaged as counsel, makes this 
memorandum, “I regret that, in my indiscrimin- 
ate destruction of useless papers, I included some 
minutes of capital trials, not knowing that the 
number had been so extraordinary as to merit 
notice as a distinct fact. All of us can recollect 
six or eight cases in which we have been engaged, 
but it is unexampled that, in the space of twelve 
or fourteen years, any man should have been 
employed from Portland to Worcester, including 
Maine, in so many. I think the whole number 
was twenty-three or twenty four, chiefly within ten 
or twelve years, and in almost all of them, from 
letters and papers sent to him, he had been pre- 
viously engaged. Of these he lost but two or 
three. My father may have been engaged at 
this period in other capital cases, for his papers 

























































































files as they could be found promiscuously blended 
with others. J. L., 1823.” 

I may be pardoned as a son, for adding, that I 
was told by an eminent lawyer long since gone, 
that my father was the most eloquent pleader at 
the bar he ever heard; and by an eminent judge, 
also deceased, that it was delightful to him when a 
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important member of the board of trustees of 
He was long president of 


were scattered, and these have been picked out of 
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practitioner at the bar, to go into my father’s 
court when he was on the bench, his deportment 
to the lawyers and the witnesses, and all with whom 
- had “gg was - “gw courteous. 

iot, in his Bi ic ictionary, spe of 
his influence as neldine of the rl me 
of the dignity and amenity with which he presided 
on the bench. And Chief Justice Parker, in his 
eulogy 


D. 


on his own predecessor, Chief Justice 
Parsons, uses this language, “ At that early period 
of his (Parsons’s) life, his most formidable rival 
and most frequent competitor, was the accom- 
plished lawyer and scholar, the late Judge Low- 
ell, whose memory is still cherished by the wise 
and virtuous of our state. It was the highest in- 
tellectual treat to see these two great men con- 
tending for victory on the judicial forum.”— His 
zeal for his clients, his acuteness and his eloquence 
at the bar, led him to be employed in all the great 
causes of his time. In the lear art of the revo- 
lutionary war, I am told that he filed above twelve 
hundred libels. 

M’. Otis has referred to his intercourse with his 
friends, and his being the delight of the society in 
which he moved. ell do I remember with what 
delight I listened when a youth, to the conversations 
between him and his brother-in-law, George Cabot, 
Fisher Ames and others,who often met together, 
atour house. The brilliant conversation of Ames, 
so full of imagery, drawing similes to illustrate 
the topics of his discourse, from every thing about 
him, was peculiarly attractive and delightful. In 
my long and varied intercourse with mankind, I 
have heard nothing like it. “ Hac meminisse ju- 
vabit.” 

My father was solicited to consent to be nomi- 
nated for the office of Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and was formally waited upon by a com- 
mittee for this purpose, but declined, and recom- 
mended Caleb Strong, who was nominated the" 
next day, and elected for fifteen successive years, I 
think. Massachusetts has never had a better Gov- 
ernor. 

In early life, my father having a poetic vein, in- 
dulged himself in writing verses. At the age of 
17, just after his graduation, in the highest rank 
in his class, he contributed a poetic effusion to the 
Pietas et Gratulatio Harvardiensis, an offering 
from Harvard College on the death of George 
the 2d, and the accession of George the 3d. 
President Holyoke, Professor Sewall, Governor 
Bowdoin, and b. Church, and one or two others, 
were also contributors. 

I am happy to add to this paper, an extract from 
a letter to me from the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
having especial reference to the disposition and 
moral qualities of my father. The rest of the 
letter referred to another subject about which I 
had made inquiry. 
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“Tt would give me great pleasere to compl 
with your wishes, and transmit some of my recol- 
lections of your late father, Judge Lowell. They 
are of deep feeling and intense respect, and lie in 
my mind, not in the form of anecdote, or as the 
result of any peculiar trait of character, but as the 
general impressions, effected by intellectual pow- 
ers developing themselves through the affections 
of the heart which predominated in the life and 
character. I had known him when I was a young 
man, at the bar, and remember him while I was 
at college, wrestling in the court with Parsons and 
others of like intellectual power, who were re- 
garded as the giants of the law in those days. 
Your father was equal to any of them—in clearness 
of reasoning and Ihestons preparation — but sur- 
passed, perhaps, any of them in influence with both 
court and jury, from the well-known and unsullied 
a and truth which characterized his thoughts. 

n this respect, your father had at the bar no su- 
perior. The singular eminence of his character 
for its moral bearing, accompanied by talents un- 
questionable, anid the resulting general confidence 
in him of the people of the state, probably led 
Washington to select your father for the first Dis- 
trict Judge of Massachusetts, at a period when 
judgeships were not bestowed as rewards for polit- 
ical and party subserviency. 

About this period, I commenced the study of 
the law, and my familiarity with courts for several 
years succeeding, led me to know your father only 
as an ornament and honor of the bench, univer- 
sally approved, and I believe I may truly add, 
universally beloved. 

The elements of your father’s character, were 
tempered in their mixture, by a mildness and kind- 
ness which overcame by its suavity, its thoughtful- 
ness of others, and an evident willingness to 
expose the wrong without occasioning unnecessary 
suffering to the wrong doer. The excellence of 
your father’s heart, was always welling out in his 

ife. His aspect, his language, his manners were 
unavoidably expressive of goodness; in whatever 
way he was called upon, even by official duty, this 
quality from its fulness in him, never failed to be- 
come apparent. 

It was not until three or four years before his 
death, that from the intimacy of my wife with his 
eldest daughter, I became acquainted with his do- 
mestic life, and was permitted to witness the felic- 
ity which the qualities to which I have alluded, 
shed upon those who were members of his family, 
and the happiness which it devolved upon any one 
admitted into it. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of the respect and 
honor with which I am truly, your friend and serv‘., 
Boston, 30 March, 1857. JosiaH QuINcy. 

Cuar_es Lowe t, D. D. 
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JOHN DICKINSON. 

The following letter, once in my possession, 
written by John Dickinson, the revolutionary pa- 
triot, and author of the “ Farmer’s Letters,” to 
George Logan, may be interesting to your readers. 
It has never before been published. 

George Logan was his cousin, and a grandson 
of James Logan, the intimate friend of William 
Penn, and Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. He 
was on intimate terms with our most distinguished 
Revolutionary Fathers, and represented Pennsyl- 
vania in the U.S. Senate from 1801 to 1807. 
In politics, he was a Democrat, and enjoyed the 
especial confidence of Thomas Jefferson. He 
visited Great Britain in a semi-official capacity for 
the purpose, if possible, of averting the war of 
1812, and though unsuccessful in his philanthropic 
endeavors, he made many friends, and com- 
manded the respect and admiration of all parties. 
He soon after retired from public life, and died at 
the seat of his ancestors, the old homestead of 
Stenton, near Philadelphia in 1821. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Dickinson’s letter is 
written and dated in the phraseology peculiar to 
this highly respectable sect, and his associations 
and feelings were with them, but whether he was 
also a member, the writer is now unable to ascer- 
tain. Dickinson has been censured, and some 
think, justly, for his ultra conservatism, amount- 
ing almost to timidity, during the Revolutionary 
struggle. As he has not, in this particular, had 
full justice shown him, the following curious mem- 
oranda, (taken from the MSS. of Charles Thom- 
son) will in some degree, alleviate the charges 
preferred against him. 

About the year 1776, Chs. Thomson, in writing 
to Hon. W. H. Drayton, of S. C., respecting the 
“pokitic management by which the resolutions to 
second the resistance made at Boston, were 
brought about,” says that “ the speakers on that oc- 
casion were predetermined, and the moderate 
views recommended by Dickinson, were for the ex- 
press purpose of influencing the Quakers, and draw- 
ing them and their allies into the eventual resist- 
ance, (if necessary) to which Dickinson was 
equally pledged with those that bore off the por- 
ular applause.” H. E. 

PHILADELPHIA, July. 


“T have read the examination of the British 
Doctrine, which, in my opinion, displays genius 
and information, tho’ the interpretations of the 
sentiments of Jurists, and the construction of Pub- 
lic Documents, seem sometimes, to be overstrained. 
We have distressing difficulties to encounter, and 
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I dread our committing ourselves in some rash 
act, prompted by a partial view of things.. What 
patriotism will there be in adopting the dictates of 
passion for securing it they can be secured, the 
short lived profits of a sickly policy? Let us look 
at the state of the world ; every advantage we be- 
stow on France, is a weakening of Britain, al- 
ready tottering under the weighty contest. 

Her calculations of aid are all failing, her re- 
sources all withering to their very roots. Will it 
be wise in us to increase her burthens, and to ac- 
celerate her fall? Will not her ruin inevitably 
draw down us with her in the tremendous crash ? 
Does the happiness of the American citizens de- 

end on our carrying on a trade in war, which we 

ave not been permitted, and never shall be per- 
mitted to carry on in Peace? No. Our business 
is to treat, and strive together upon some plan of 
accommodation. 

I perceive tempers of various kinds prevailing 
in hostility to what I have been taught to regard 
as wisdom, [so] that my hopes of national pros- 
perity are considerably diminished. But I will 
not despair. 

May Heaven bless our Representatives with sound- 
ness of understanding. 

I am thy truly affectionate cousin, 
Joun Dickrnson. 
WitminctTon, DEL. 
The 6" of the 2™ Mo. 1806. 
To Grorce LoGan, Senator in Congress. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS.—NO. IV. 
Samvet A. Oris. 1778. 


To THE Epiror oF THE Hist. Mac.— DEAR 

Srr,— The enclosed are copied from originals, 
now in my possession, addressed to an eminent 
statesman of the revolution, then high in office. 
Their interest will be found chiefly local, and will 
best receive their commentary in your own com- 
munity. I suppose that it will be easy for you to 
trace out all the parties referred to in the corres- 
pondence, and it is possible that its business char- 
acter and contents, will help to illustrate, in some 
degree, the necessities and the sort of commerce 
employed in the country, at the time of their re- 
spective dates. In a national point of view, they 
possess little or no interest, except, possibly, in the 
tone and temper betrayed in occasional sentences. 
But one does not well know what sources of inter- 
est, what clues of discovery, he may happen upon 
in letters, that seem purely domestic, when written 
in such a period; and it is, perhaps, just as well to 
put them before the country, in the hope that they 
may help other researches than our own. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. GitmoreE Sms. 
CHARLESTON, July 31, 1857. 
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Boston, May 28", 1778. 


Srr,— The Honor of yours, under date of 
13", I rec’. last evening ; and acknowledged your 
favor by messenger Brown in time. Tho’ that of 
13" May, contained some matters a little surpris- 
ing, a letter from you, sir, upon the whole, expres- 
sive of confidence, and a love of justice, could not 
fail of giving me pleasure. 


In obedience to your request, I shall forward 
immediately an account current, from the begin- 
ning of the business to the end, if possible, ob- 
serving that the withholding so large a ballance, 
untill a settlement which must necessarily be a 
work of time, is rather hard upon your agents. 
Your approbation of my conduct, sir, like another 
conscience, gives me sensible pleasure: and be- 
cause I feel my integrity [I] flatter myself Con- 
gress will see it. In the mention made of the 
Jacketts and Shoes, I recollect, and indeed find, 


-by inspection, large quantities of French shoes 


purchased ; and such was the distress of the army, 
particularly for shoes; they were so exceeding 
scarce when the first purchases were made, that I 
was glad to get any, and almost all I could lay my 
hands upon. They were held from 20s. to 24s. I 
would never have submitted to the “ imposition,” 
but from necessity ; but think it discouraging to be 
answerable for the extortion of the times. After 
the Clo", [Clothier] General had signified his 
disapprobation of the French shoes, I desisted 
purchasing, and, indeed, they began to manufac- 
ture, and (besides what were received for raw 
hides), were purchased at 18s. and 20s. 


When we began the business, being without any 
articular direction, we made a few Coats without 
ieslen, finding the garments average very dear; 
but complaint being made, we lined the coats, and 
when we could get it, the Jackets and breeches 
with Ficklinbergs and oznabrigs. The Coats were 
made of broad cloth and Coatings. The Jackets 
and breeches of Exeter undressed Serge, wove 
with a wale,—as durable as cloth, though not quite 
so thick. 

There was indeed, a Cask of Jackets sent for- 
ward in our first Invoice, which,— being left in 
the hands of the Issueing Commissary, by the 
former Agents, but which as we never had opp’y 
to see them, being the pees of the Continent 
for better, for worse, [1] thought it advisable to 
send them forward, and as our Jackets generally 
turned out from 60s to 70s, we apprized them at 
60s. Though being bought and paid for by the 
Continent, it did not affect the publick interest at 
what price they were averaged; however the sud- 
den and violent call for all the made cloth’g on 
hand, must apologize for our cursory appraisement, 
for upon enquiry of the Com’s, who acted un- 
der the former agents, he informs [me] that the 
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Jackets cost but 10s.; we have purchased some, we | has given out that he has under-purchased us, 50 
suppose, of a like quality for 14s. since the rise! per cent and no wonderful feat either [as] we under 
of goods. But, to demonstrate that there could be | purchased ourselves from 50 to 80 per cent. (I 
no kind of management in this matter, please to| have purchased from 2000 per cent. down to 400. 
observe, in beginuing the business, it was necessa-| Though it’s a little surpriseing [that] this Mr. 
ry to open an acc ount under the title of “ Clothing | Ray nolds should purchase so well, when, at the 
Account.” Tothe Dr. of which went the goods in | same time, upon his importunity, and advanceing a 
store, goods purchased and every contingent i charge. ‘considerable sum, we let him’ into [a] part of a 
To its credit, everything delivered to the Clo"! purchase at 2000 per cent.; he paying ihe addi- 
General, or otherwise issued. This account was tional charges of transportation from Newbury. 
debited with the Jackets at [Qu ?] 40s. ; it was,|I trouble you upon this matter, apprehending some 
when delivered, credited with the same at 60s. | unfavorable i impressions upon the delegates from 
The difference indeed increased the Cred‘ of the|R. Island; as his honor, Governour Bradford, 


Cloth’g account 50 pr. ct., but as the charges’ 


cant be more than 10 pr. ct., the appraiseme ent 
should have been ab‘ 44s., to have held the pro- | 
portion. The reasons of our originally estimating | 
them at 40s. when [we] rec io them, have al-f 
ready [been] given, viz: 
tollerable pressure of the business, all at an instant. | 
Though it’s evident, from the statement above, | 
that it did not affect the publick interest, whether 
the Jackets were averaged at 10s, 60s or £10, for, 
if in one Account, the Continent was charged the 
difference between 103 and 60s by the same way 
of accounting unavoidably, the ‘Continent had 
credit for that difference. Though, as has been 


observed, the reason for averageing them so high, | 
was a presumption that they were nearer of a/| 
quality, with those made up in store, allmost all of 


which averaged 60s to 70s. 

This, I doubt not, will give satisfaction about| 
the Jackets ; if bad, they were purchased before I| 
had any knowledge of the store; and they must| 
be miserable, indeed, if not worth 10s, which is| 
all the Continent does, orever did, stand charge-| v 
able [with] for them. With regard to the Shoes, 
I am sensible many of them are ‘of ordinary qual- 
ity, but are better than nothing. The Soldiers | 
were bare-foot, and [these] the only shoes at Mar-| 
ket. Malicious pains may have been taken to) 
exhibit the refuse of an old store, and the ordinary 
articles of a new, as samples of our business, to| 
the Honorable Congress ; — but, thank God, they 
are a body of men above the influence of misrep- 
resentation, Jealousy and partial views of things, 


and [I] am persuaded, could that Honorable body | 


see the clothing collectively, they would, without 
hesitation, pronounce it better than that of the 
troops of any nation, not excepting manufacturing 
Britain. The better, because necessity obliged 
[us] to purchase much of the finer Cloths, or be 
very deficient. 

In times like these, not to be traduced, is a 
mark of superlative goodness or insignificance, 
short eno’ of one, in all conscience, and above 
the other. I know some, and suspect others, 


an unusual and almost in- | 


| against this conduct, 





[who] have done your agents here ill offices; and 


particularly Mr. Raynolds, agent for R. Island, 


sent me word [that] Mr. Raynolds falsified, or I 
wronged the publick, and I could find nothing as- 
serted, but that he purchased cheaper than the 
Agents for Mass. bay. Tomy masters I stand or 
fall; and nothing would be more agreeable than 
an examination into the state of the store; when, 
\I trust, I shall support that good opinion of my 
stewardship you are pleased to honor me with. In 
regard to Mr. Raynolds, I think it never could be 
the design of Congress that the Agents of one 
State should appear publick purchasers interfer- 
|ing with those of another, enhancing the price, 
and thereby injuring the publick. This, I have 
‘observed to Mr. Raynolds, who claims a right to 
| purchase from end to end of the Continent. If I 
am wrong, I am willing to submit to your Judg- 
ment. But I suppose a pretty free remonstrance, 
accounts for the airs Mr. 
Raynolds is pleased’ to give himself; unless, in- 
deed, he thinks the ruin ‘of his neighbour’s repu- 
tation, the best foundation to build his own upon. 

Your Honor has doubtless been informed of the 

very large quantities of clothing arrived. That, in 
the Deane Frigate, we have received, and expect 
your orders relative to the clothing in this Depart- 
ment. Upon consultation with the Honorable Mr. 
Hancock, he advices us to continue purchaseing ; 
| but, for want of the means they will be very small 
purchases indeed, without further order from Con- 
gress. I would farther observe, that ’tis impossi- 
ble for me to produce vouchers for the Account 
until I am enabled to pay the bills, at least I can 
get no receipts upon them; and I should esteem it 
a mark of favor if an auditor, or auditors, might 
be appointed here ; most of the vouchers I hav e, 
are from the vast business, only single. If lost in 
the transportation, I am ruined, besides their 
being bulkey and cumbersome ; besides the im- 
possibility of a settlement but by the parties being 
present; which is exc eedingly inconvenient if 
settlement must be made at York Town. 

Before your favor of 13th May, we found our 
Creditors so impatient, we dispatched a man 
express to Congress, and the Clo" Gen‘, and 
hope the objections about a few Jackets and 
Shoes, will not continue a reason for denying pay- 
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ment of any part of our ballance. I have only 
to add that I am 
Your Honor’s most humble Serv‘, 
Sam. A. Orts. 





Boston, May 31*, 1778. 

Srr,— The packetts by Mr. Brown, covered by 

urs of the 19th, have just come to hand. 

he marine board have prepared a swift sailing 
vessel, and will dispatch her in a day or two. 
The letters 

To the Honorable John Adams, Esq ;— 

To Com’pte Broli¢ (Broglie) 

To Mons*. St. Paul, from the Marquis De la 
Fayette, shall be committed to the special care of 
Capt. Corban Barnes, and due care taken of the 
other letters. At present, there is only a second 
vessell prepareing by the Marine Board, here, for 
France, which will hardly be ready under a week ; 
as others come to my knowledge, your Honor 
shall be informed; and, be assured, sir, no cir- 
cumstance of your own, or — friend’s commands, 
is troublesome, but an apology for giving them. I 
had the honor of addressing you on Thursday, by 
Mr. Houther; [or Flouther ?] but I presume, as 
he travels in a carriage, this will first reach you. 
By him, I explained the matter of the Jackets and 
Shoes,— acquainted you [that] our accounts were 
prepareing;— of having received 13000 suits of 
clothing, in the Deane Frigate; that the ship 
called the Queen of France, had landed a large 
quantity of goods on public acc‘; that immediate 
orders relative to them were necessary as they 
were somewhat damaged, besides being in a sea 
port, exposed. 

I take this opportunity to observe that, if the 
repeated notices you have honored me with, have, 
or may — presuming upon your indulgence — be- 
trayed me into improprieties; and if the nature 
of your eminent station makes it necessary to 
communicate all letters you receive; I may not 
only want the exercise of yotr candor, but your 
influence with Congress to procure theirs. Far- 
ther presuming upon your friendship, that, when 
troublesome, you will forbid everything but what 
is merely official. 

This will be handed you by Mr. Holton, who, 
with Mr. Hancock, have [has] promised endeay- 
ors to wipe off any ill impressions against me in 
Congress. Fortunately for Mr. Gerry, I wrote 
him a short account of my conduct, in purchaseing ; 
as it was reported he was returning to the arms of 
his country ; but mores it probable [that] his 
services would be still wanted, and detention be 
the consequence, M referred him to my letter by 
Mr. Houther, [or Houtker, or Flouther ?] to your 


Honor, for a full answer to his last favor. 
If Mr. Mathews is with you, be pleased to make 
my most respectful compliments to him. 
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There are the agents for R. Island and Ports- 
mouth, purchaseing woolens here, which I think a 
waste of public monies, as so much is arrived on 
public account. 

Upon this ane, [1] have stopped my hand, 
and can’t help suggesting repeatedly, my appre- 
hensions, that such a multiplicity of purchasers, 
independent of, and interfereing in each other’s 
department, [will be] attended with public loss 
and confusion of the business. 

I think it my duty to inform you that General 
Parsons went into a store at Hartford, the other 
day, where Ihad a quantity of blue broad cloth, 
on its way to head quarters, and with a number 
of officers, by force, took a large quantity of it 
from my friend, saying he would be accountable. 
I am not qualified to comment, with propriety, 
upon this, but it seems to me he had as good a 
right to go to the treasury, and with his officers, 
take six months’ pay, and, if any arrearages, a 
portion to help himself. 

I am, Sir, Respectfully, 
Your most Humble Serv‘, 
Sam. A. Or!s. 








Boston, June 4th, 1778. 

Srr,— Had the Honor to address you on Sun- 
day ; since which, find several vessels bound for 
France, but will sail before a packet can possibly 
get from Congress, except a Budgett, which Mr. 
Cushing is about dispatcheing. However, Sir, if 
you will please to permit me to say, the time be- 
tween a vessel's puting up and sailing, is so short, 
that ’tis impossible to advertise you in time, but if 
your dispatches were lodged with a trusty hand, 
and particular caution given, good opportunities 
might be improved. 

The public packett Barnes, is still detained by 
bad weather. \ 

This, by Mr. Brown, will inform you how the 
bill upon Mr. Erskine is situated. My respectful 
souagihnente to Mr. Adams, and Mr. Gerry and 
inform them, their old friend, and the unshaken 
friend of his country and mankind, General War- 
ren, (except his seat at the Navy board) is be- 
come the Private citizen; upon which [I] shall 
make no other comment, than that these are 
times of peculiar rotation. 

I have the pleasure of assureing you, Sir, 

I am, Respectfully, Your Honor’s 
Most Humble Servant, 
Sam. A. Oris. 


P. S. Inclosed is the paper of the 1st. Please 
to inform Mr. Adams, the Members for Boston, 
succeeding Wendell & Pitts (gone to the board) 
are Mr. Jos. Barrell, and Thomas Dawes, Esq. 
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Boston, June 6th, 1778. 

Srr,— Your favor of 27th by Mr. Brailsford, I 
have received. The No. 1, to Mon*. Gerard, will 
go in the packet; the No. 2, in a sloop belonging 
to our illustrious friend, Lewis the 16th. Capt. P., 
Rue Hiloury, [Qu. ?] who sails to-morrow. Du- 
plicate, to Mathew Ridley, Esqr., goes by same 
conveyance [with] No. 1, in the packet, which has 
been detained by weather that would give a 
Frenchman the Hypo. 

Obliged for your communication of the affairs 
of the Marquis la Fayette. I wish it was in my 

ower to communicate anything interesting. 
Though, by a person from Halifax, we are assured 
they [the English] have called in all their frigates, 
which is only accounted for, amongst our politicians, 
by a French war. Heaven grant it hot against 
Britain. 

’Tis reported, here, that Commanders Byron, 
Dicky, Jackson and Mr. , together with 
the land and sea commanders for the time being, 
are the donors of pardon to supplicating rebels ! 
O, the farce ! To complete it, pray your 
Honor’s influence, that Capt. McNeal and Jas. 
Lee, (who, in the first of the troubles, fled from 
this state to Trenton, New Jersies, as [to] a place 
of’ greatest security) ; General Spencer and Capt. 
Thomson, may be the counterpart; and as a 
match for honest Dunk Stewart, the Reverend 
Doctor Duchay [Duché] if he has half the 
talents for a Scribe, that he had for a Pharisee, 
will make an excellent Secretary. Let Congress 
dissolve, and, in such hands, the Golden Age will 
immediately revolve and sink our paper bills in an 
instant. 

Forgive me, Sir, if I trifle with trifles. When 
injuries follow in ridiculous succession, indigna- 
tion bursts into laughter ; but I will not, however, 
longer trouble you with rude mirth, but, in sober 
earnest, assure you I am 

With sentiments of the utmost Respect, your 

Honor’s most Humble and ob*. serv*., 
Sam. A. Oris. 


P.S. The attention of Congress to my appli- 
cations, gives me self-importance; and the remit- 
tances, by Mr. Brailsford, fresh obligations to my 
friends. Your H. Serv', 


S. A. Orts. 


Boston, July 20th, 1778. 

Srr,— I have not done myself the honor of ad- 
dressing you these few last weeks, upon a suppo- 
sition that your attention was called to the pecu- 
liarly important business of the field and Cabinet ; 
but, as General Washington is pushing the war a 
distance from Congress, and a degree of tranquil- 
lity is taking place in your quarter, I must ask a 
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moment’s attention to a matter in which I think I 
have hardly been treated with delicacy. 

About the 20th of May, when the Marine 
Board of this department had filled all their stores, 
upon offering to receipt the 13000 suits of clothes, 
arrived in the Deane Frigate, they delivered them 
to the Clothing agents. Some, indeed, were dam- 
aged ; were opened and dried, and Congress, or 
the C. General, being informed what was done, I 
waited further orders. In the meantime, a press- 
ing order came for 10,000 shirts and overalls, 
the materials for which, could not be got in time 
any other way; or, if they could, it would have 
been a miserable waste of public money to pur- 
chase them, when [so] much lay unappropri- 
ated, though ready paid for; accordingly, appli- 
cation was made to the Marine Board, and the 
delivered part of the articles requested, every ell 
and yard being regularly appraised and receipted, 
and your agents holding themselves accountable 
for the same. A like pressing order came in fa- 
vor of Count Pulaski’s Legion. There was nei- 
ther blue cloth or money to purchase any, and 
applying to the Marine Board, they delivered suf- 
ficient cloth for this corps, like receipts being 
given ; and these, with some blankets from Bilboa, 
sent on, are all the articles I recollect receiving. 
But, Sir, was it for a too profound assiduity, or 
what other cause, that the Board of War have 
been pleased to appoint another agent, and or- 
dered that agent, in case of refusal, to appoint a 
substitute, or refer the matter to the Council of 
this state? The agent appointed, declined, al- 
leging friendship, etc., as a reason. In conse- 
quence hereof, the Cougcil, who are men of like 
passions, chose a Committee upon the matter; 
the Chairman of which, Thos. Cushing, Esq., dic- 
tated the proper agent; none seemed so proper 
to him, as a near kinsman, of ruined fortune; and 
thus the public are set upon enquiry, for what 
cause, neglect, or incompetence, the former agents 
are laid aside. We don’t dispute the right of 
Congress to dismiss their servants ; but it is seldom 
done without reason, unless through the machina- 
tions of malevolent people. While public busi- 
ness always begets enemies, I have, from various 
causes, a double portion. I know Mr. Raynold’s 

ent for R. I. State ig doing me all the injury in 
his power, as he is restricted, from my representa- 
tion, from purchasing out of that state ;— for, 
though the interference in this department most 
certainly hurts the publick, it as certainly helps 
his private interest. But, Sir, let the causes ot 
rancour flow from provocation, innate malice, or 
whatever cause, will Congress, whose justice, 
whose steadiness, whose magnanimity, the world 
contemplates with pleasure, suffer, at least, faith- 
{@ servants to be neglected, and disgraced, un- 

eard and unnoticed ? 
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It was not for an expected pecuniary reward 
I evér received the imported s. The allow- 
ance will be trifling for that business, because it 
deserves but little; but it looks like distrust and 
disapprobation, to have a fresh hand thrust in, to 
wrest the business from its proper department ; 
nor does that induce me to covet, earnestly, the 
agency ; for, however idle, chattering people may 
amuse themselves, application to private Sana 
will do much greater things. Large quantities of 
goods arrived, and arriving, will hardly make it an 
object, for the pecuniary advantages; but a super- 
sedence, at the moment I was assured of the con- 
fidence of Congress, is dishonoring, discouraging, 
and unaccountable. I regret, Sir, so much trouble 
to my friends, as I am sensible. my affairs have 
given you; but they were so connected with the 
pee [that] that, encouraged my applications. 

thank you for your attention to them, and still 
flatter myself with a dependence upon your pat- 
ronage, to shield me from the aspersions of the 
envious, and the malevolent insinuations of per- 
sons disposed to do unprovoked injury. 

The Clothier General, though requested, has 
never wrote a line upon this subject ; as he seems 
to have no violent passion for writing, I wonder 
less at it; and, indeed, the unsettled state of 
things in Pennsylvania is an apology. If, how- 
ever, Sir, you could spare me a line, it would be 
received with usual pleasure and ranked with the 
honor of 

Your most Humble Serv‘, 


Sam. A. Oris. 


3 
POCAHONTAS, 


REMONSTRANCE OF MISS RANDOLPH, AD- 
DRESSED TO THE AUTHOR OF “ AMYAS 
LEIGH.” 


See proceedings of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the August number, p. 240. 


A descendant of Pocahontas ventures to address 
to Mr. Kingsley a remonstrance against the cruel 
slur cast, in “ Amyas Leigh,” upon a character of 
which all that we know, is its tender generosity, its 
fearless and untiring benevolence, and its self-de- 
votedness. History gives us first that scene in the 
forest, (the saving of the life of the heroic Smith,) 
when the passionate pity of the girl made her, on 
the impulse of the moment, do a deed which was 
to be remembered forever after by posterity with 
admiration. And how instantly did the untutored 
nature of those wild chiefs respond to her feelings ! 
They obeyed the divine influence. It was not 
strangled at its birth, as it would have been in civ- 
ilized life, by forms and conventionalities, and 
fears and calculations. 
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But the character of Pocahontas was not one 
of mere momentary impulses. Again history tells 
us that she saved the young white colony in Vir- 

inia by her energy and perseverance in assisting 
it through the obstacles opposed by the jealousy 
of her people.* 

The writer of this cannot agree with Mr. Kings- 
ley in considering as “ flimsy ” the virtues exhibited 
by the savages. Impulsive they are; but they 
spring with a growth no less vigorous than spon- 
taneous; among them puny existences are not pre- 
served by hot-bed nursing and care; what they 
are, as well in mind and heart as in body, they 
are from the native development of native vigor 
and force.’ Neither do we find among them those 
imitations, those “shams,” which abound among 
the products of civilization; their virtues, such as 
they are, are at least genuine. 

Mr. Kingsley’s theory respecting the virtues of 
the savages is ingenious, but it may be doubted 
whether experience has proved it true. It is well 
known here, in America, that the savages of this 
continent, when brought into civilized society, con- 
form very strictly to the manners they see prac- 
tised ; and this, joined with their habitual gravity 
and dignity, makes them quite remarkable for the 
propriety of their deportment when placed in novel 
situations. As an illustration of this, on a certain 
diplomatic occasion at Washington, half a century 
ago, an embassy of Indians being at a ceremonious 
dinner party, a boy of their party bit a peach, for 
which he was immediately reproved by one of his 
elders, who called his attention to the way in which 
the civilized men peeled and cut their peaches} 
this reproof being, at the same time, conveyed in 
the most quiet and decorous manner possible. 

In their own communities, occasional drunken- 
ness is not considered a vice ; they drink to excess, 
occasionally as a debauch, but not habitually; 
and, self-control being one of their most cultivated 
and firmly seated virtues, it it invariable, on such 
occasions, for some to abstain totally, that, remain- 
ing sober, they may take care of the others, and 
prevent mischief. This office is generally assigned 
to the wombn, but not unfrequently to a commit- 
tee of the braves. 

Pocahontas is not merely the “ reputed,” ances- 
tress of several Virginia families; no genealogical 
fact is more positively known than that she is so; 
and her descendants can name every individual 
among them from Pocahontas herself down to the 
twelfth generation, which is just now coming into 
existence. A very valuable estate on James 
River, called Varina, belonged to Rolf, the hus- 
band of Pocahontas; it remained in the hands of 
their descendants until about thirty years ago, and 


* Extract from the account of Pocahontas given by 
Captain John Smith to Queen Anne, wife of Charles I. 


seins. 
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the ruins of the habitation of the husband and wife 
are still traceable. 

“ And this relief, most gracious Queene, was 
commonly brought us by this lady Pocahontas, 
notwithstanding all these passages when incon- 
stant Fortune would still not spare to dare to visit 
us, and by her our feares have beene oft appeased, 
and our wants still supplied; were it the policie 
of her father thus to imploy her, or the ordinance 
of God thus to make her his instrument, or, her ex- 
traordinarie affection to our nation, I know not, 
but of this I am sure ; when her father with the ut- 
most of his polivie and power sought to surprise 
me, having but eighteen with me, the dark night 
could not affright her from coming through the 
irksome woods, and with watered eies gave me in- 
telligence, with her best advice, to escape his furie ; 
which had hee knowne, he had surely slaine her. 
Jamestoune with her wild traine she as freely fre- 

uented as her father’s habitation; and during the 
time of two or three yeeres, she next under God, 
was still the instrument to preserve this colonie 
from death, famine and utter confusion, which if 
in those times had beene dissolved, Virginia might 
have line as it was at our first arrivall to this day.” 
— Smith’s History of Virginia. 

“ Pocahontas, daughter of Powhattan, king of 
Attanonghkamonck, alias Virginia, was born about 
the year 1594. She was married at James Town, 
in the month of April, 1613, to John Rolf, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, in the presence of her uncle, 
Opachisco, and two of her brothers, who were sent 
by her father, as his deputies, to see and confirm 
the marriage. Mr. Rolf resided near the town es- 
tablished by Sir Thomas Dale, and named Hen- 
rico. Mr. Whitaker, the rector of the parish, aided 
by Sir Thomas and Mr. Rolf, instructed Pocahon- 
tas, who showed great capacity, and a desire to 
learn. The doctrines of Christianity were ex- 
plained to her, and when she became convinced 
of their truth, she professed herself a Christian, 
and was baptized by the name of Rebecca.” 

“In the spring of the year 1616, Sir Thomas 
Dale embarked for England, taking Mr. Rolf and 
his wife, and several Indians of both sexes, with 
him. They arrived at Plymouth on the 12th of 
June. Pocahontas, alias Lady Rebecca, waskindly 
received; she was introduced to the nobility and 
gentry by Captain Smith, who solicited and obtained 
the favor of the Queen for her ; she was introduced 
at Court by the Lady De la War. Her deport- 
ment and language surprised and gratified the King 
and Queen. Annoyed by the smoke of London, 
she removed to Brentford, where her son was born. 

“Mr. Rolf was appointed Secretary and Re- 
corder General of Virginia. Accommodations for 
him and his family were provided on board Gov- 
ernor Argall’s ship, then fitting out for a voyage 
to Virginia. 


“Pocahontas was taken ill at Gravesend, whither 
she had gone to embark; and died there, in De- 
cember, 1616. Rolf embarked with Governor Ar- 
gall, leaving his son in England.” See Records of 
the Virginia Company in the Library of Congress. 
Smith, Stith and Beverly. 


Extract from Amyas Leigh — Pocahontas. 


“ Had it not been for the admirable good sense 
and constancy of Amyas, Ayacanora might have 
ended even more miserably than did the far-famed 
Pocahontas, daughter of the Virginia king, who, 
after having been received at court by the old pe- 
dant James the First, with the honors of a sister 
sovereign, and having become the reputed ances- 
tress of more then one ancient Virginian family, 
ended her days in wretchedness in some Wapping 
garret. 

“ For the mind of the savage, crushed by the 
sight of the white man’s superior skill, and wealth, 
and wisdom, loses at first its self respect ; while his 
body pampered with easily obtained luxuries, in- 
stead of having to win the necessaries of life by 
heavy toil, loses its self-helpfulness ; and with self- 
respect and self-help sad all the savage virtues, 
few and flimsy as they are, and the downward 
road toward begging and stealing, sottishness and 


2 2 cee : 
idleness, is easy, if not sure. 


EPIGRAM ON PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, 
M. D., 1792. 


The following is from “ The Court of Session 
Garland,” published by T. G. Stevenson, Edin- 
burg, 1839. 150 copies printed. te Be 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 


An American gentleman from Philadelphia, of the 
very singular but somewhat harmonious name of Philip 
Syng Physic, having taken out his degree of M. D. in 
1792, the late Lord Kinnedder, then Mr. William Erskine, 
an accomplished lady, now no more, and an eminent 
lawyer, afterwards raised to the bench, in a playful 
mood wrote the following epigrams, both on the name 
and the inauguration. The first five, it is believed, are 
by the gentleman last alluded to, but the Editor has 
been unable to assign the remainder to their respective 
authors. 


1. 


Sing Physic! Sing Physic! for Philip Svyng Physic 
Is dubbed Dr. Phil for his wonderful skill; 

Each sick phiz he’ll physic, he’ll cure every phthisic, 
Their lips fill with Physic, with potion and pill. 


2. 


If music, as Plato does stoutly maintain, 
In every disease be a sovereign thing, 

For calming the spirits and cooling the brain, 
Be sure, Dr. Phil, when you physic, to sing. 
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Lo! Physick! the College permits thee to work 
In curing diseases, the greatest of curses, 
Geng! Sanee then with joy when thou thinks’t at one 


erk, 
Physic can empty both stomachs and purses. 


4. 


What a fillip to Physic, if Philip Syng Physick, 
His skill and his quill to support him shall sing, 

Of fever and phthisic, each master and Miss sick? 
Of Philip Syng Physick the praises shall sing. 


5. 


Each esp in the science of physic to fill up, 
Old Pheebus young ge) Syng Physick bestows; 
Then the potion and pill of Phil still shall we swill up, 
And Syng shall be sung at the close of the dose. 


6. 


The Physic of Philip, so sweetly to swill up, 
Health, joy and delight among mortals shall bring, 
With pap and with praise then still Philip we'll fillip, 
And loud, Io Pans to Syng ever sing. 


7. 


O Death! since Phil physics, thy triumphs are past,’ 
And broken thy dart is, and blunt is thy sting; 
Phil shall fill us with physic while Physick does last, _ 
And while Syng Physick physics, we'll Syng ever 
sing. 


8. 


To each creature his own is still dearest and sweetest, 
Mine host loves old stingo, and honey the bee; 

Then Physick with physic still Philip shall fill up, 
And sung by Syng Philip Philippics shall be. 


9, 


When Philip’s great son, as old chroniclers sing, 
Fell sick, to great Philip * for physic he clung; 

The Philip with physic so fillipped the King, 
That Physic and Phil by Timotheus were sung. 

Now wake to Phil’s pill box and Timothy’s lyre, 
Let Fame to my hero their blazonments bring, 

Like Philip’s great son he can bleed — or the sire 
Can physic like Philip, like Timothy sing. 


10. 


Syng Physick for fees seeks the sick man to physic, 
But unsought hopes the fee of his physic and skill; 
So ne’er let Phil Physick of physic the fee seek, 
Nor the sick man be fee-sick of Physic and Phil. 


il. 


Let physic oe ae. for Philip Syng Physick 
From plain Philip Physick is dubbed Dr. Phil, 
Sing Syng then, each patient, while Philip shall 
Physic, 


And Physick shall fillip-with potion and pill. 


*Philip was the name of Alexander’s physician. 


12. 


That Apollo the god is of physic and son 

Each school-boy, I think, will full readily hollow; 
Then since to his name the same arts do belong, 

Be Philip Syng Physic our Magnus Apollo. 


VENNER THE WINE COOPER OF SALEM, 
AND THE STANDING ARMY OF ENGLAND. 


Thomas Venner, a member of the church of Sa- 
lem, in 1637, freeman in 1638, and a member of 
our Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
in 1645, is described as a wine cooper, who resided 
twenty years in Massachusetts. For aught that 
appears, he lived a quiet and peaceable life while 
here, and Bishop Burnet says that he had “ credit 
for good sense and piety until he bewildered him- 
self with the vain attempt to interpret the unful- 
filled prophecies.” Returning to England during 
a period of unparalleled religious fanaticism, he 
became immortalized in history as the head and 
leader of one of the wildest of its sects, known as 
the Fifth Monarchists. Burnet says that Venner 
“thought it not enough to believe that Christ was 
to reign on earth, and to put the saints in posses- 
sion of the Kingdom, but added to this that the 
saints were totake the Kingdom themselves,” — 
that his followers believed that Christ and the 
saints were about to commence a reign that was 
to endure for a thousand years, and considered 
Cromwell and Charles the Second, as usurpers. 
They meant to manage the government in the 
name of Christ, and had prepared standards and 
colors with their devices on them. Hanbury says 
that he, Venner, “had previously been concerned 
in a plot for the destruction of the Protector Oli- 
ver with gunpowder, while in the chapel at White- 
hall,” but the adventure in which he gained greater 
notoriety took place on Sunday, Jan. 6, 1660-1} 
when at a meeting-house in Swan Alley, in Lon- 
don, taking occasion of the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance being enforced, and holding all swear- 
ing unlawful, he preached before an auditory of 
Fifth Monarchy men. Lingard says that “to 
raise their courage, the enthusiast held out to them 
the conquest of the whole world, that they should 
lead captivity captive in England,— from Eng- 
land proceed to possess the gates of the earth, and 
then bind Kings in chains and nobles in fetters of 
iron.” A plan having been preconcerted, Venner 
sallied forth with fifty or more followers, all armed, 
intending the subversion of the restored dynasty, 
and being joined by confederates in other districts, 
a murderous attack commenced upon all who op- 
posed them; but such was the unpreparedness of 
the authorities that it was not until Wednesday 
that the leaders were captured, and the peace of 
the city restored. The same is desetbed with 
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more or less minuteness by Hume and the other 
historians of the events of the time. In the pro- 
gress of this brief rebellion many of the offenders 
were killed, and in the end others suffered execu- 
tion. Venner was hanged and quartered before 
the door of the meeting house from whence they 
sallied. Hanbury says, “the affair was speedily 
taken advantage of by those in power to act rig- 
ourously against all parties, which were opposed 
to the revival of prelacy,” and Hume, that 
“ Lord Clarendon and the Ministry took occasion 
from this insurrection to infer the dangerous spirit | 
of the Presbyterians and of all sectaries,” and “ as 
a pretence was wanted, besides their old demerits, | 
for justifying the intended rigors against all of 
them, this reason, however slight, was greedily laid 
hold of.” 

In relation to this event, we are informed that 
on the subject of disbanding the old army, although 
the King was averse to the measure, his ministers 
set before him the dangerous spirit by which those 
troops were actuated, and convinced him that un- 
til they were disbanded he never could esteem | 
himself securely established on the throne. This | 
measure having been effected, a new organization 
took place. Some troops of guards were raised, | 
which would have been greater in number but for 
the remonstrance of the Earl of Southampton. <A| 
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compromise was effected, and about one thousand | 
horse and four thousand foot were retained, con-| 


sisting “of such of the army as Monk recommended | 
and answered for.” “ This,” says Hume, “ was 
the first appearance under the Monarchy of a reg- 
ular standing army in this island.” A note at- 
tached to this passage is as follows. “ King 
James’s memoirs. This prince says that Venner’s 
insurrection furnished a reason or pretence for 
keeping up the guards which were intended at first 
to have been disbanded with the rest of the army.” 


8. J. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The following resolves were passed in Town 
Meeting of the Freemen of the Town of Ashford, 
(Windham County,) Connecticut, August, 1774, 
in view of the repressive measures adopted against 
Boston, in that year, and are recorded in the Town 
Records. They afford a striking illustration of 
the spirit which animated the people of New Eng- 
land at that period. Ashford was as prompt in 
action as decisive in resolve. She raised a body 
of men, called the “ Ashford Troop,” which fought 
under Col. Knowlton, (a resident if not a native 
of the town,) at Bunker Hill. — It marched with 
Arnold through tne wilderness of the Kennebeck, 

2 85 
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in the dreary winter march on Canada, and after- 
wards took part in the battles at Saratoga. 
E. G. 8. 
New York, July, 1857. 


RESOLVES. 


“This town being seriously affected with the 
consideration of the present alarming situation of 
the American Colonies and Plantations in general, 
and being roused by the late unconstitutional at- 
tempts on the Province of Massachusetts Bay, and 
in blocking up the harbor of the town of Boston in 
particular — and considering that that Province is 
only suffering first in the cause of Liberty, God 
only knows which will be next. 

“ We are not able to form the least idea how a 
creature should be invested with the power to de- 
stroy Sacred Liberty, that rich gift of a Kind 
Creator : — 

* Voted, That we be loyal and true subjects of 
his Exalted Majesty, George the Third, and as such 
resolve to defend Virtuous Liberty, the Bulwark 
of the English Constitution, and that in so doing 
we do actually seek the preservation of his Sacred 
Majesty’s crown and dignity, and the well-being 
of every true Englishman. 

“ Voted, That we heartily commiserate with our 
distressed brethren at Boston, and are willing to 
cast in our mite to help relieve, comfort and as- 
sist them, and to encourage them to hold out, and 
would remind them that struggles for Liberty are 
glorious struggles. 

“ Voted, That we will unite in the good mea- 
sures that may-be adopted by the General Con- 
gress to meet at Philadelphia, in September next, 
and do the utmost in our power to encourage in- 
dustry and our own manufactures. 

“ Voted, That Captain Jedediah Fay, Captain 
Ichabod Ward, Capt. Elisha Wales, Benj. Sum- 
ner, Esq., Amos Babcock, Esq., and Mr. Ingoldsby 
Work be a Committee, or any three of them, to 
confer with the Committee of Correspondence of 
any of the towns of this or the neighboring Colo- 
nies, respecting the matters aforesaid, and to take 
in subscriptions for the benefit of our distressed 
brethren at Boston, and transmit the same to the 
distressed inhabitants of sd. town. 

“ Voted, That the Town Clerk be directed to 
transmit a copy of the above proceedings to the 
Select Men of the town of Boston, and to the prin- 
ter of the New London Gazette, desiring him to 
print the same.” 

All of which was voted unanimously. 

In January 1775, a Town Meeting was held, at 
which it was 

“ Voted, That the Committee of Correspondence 
do get in all the subscriptions they can, and as soon 
as may be, for the suffering inhabitants of Boston.” 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MassacuvuseTts Historica Socrety, (Offi- 
cers No. 5, p. 143.) A regular monthly meeting 
was held at Boston on Thursday, Aug. 13, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop in the chair. The president 
communicated an interesting letter from Hon. 
Wm. W. Parrott, of Gloucester, formerly a member 
of the Massachusetts senate, relative to the early 
culture of cotton. He went in 1798, as mate of a 
freighting ship, to Georgia; and at that time no 
ship had wholly loaded with cotton in the United 
States. His vessel obtained, as a favor, 50 or 60 
bales. While in Liverpool, in 1807, Mr. Parrott 
met Mr. Davison, of the house of Simpson & Da- 
vison, of London, who told him that the first cotton 
from Savannah came to their house in London, 

acked in rice casks — the rice plantations having 

en converted into cotton culture, and they ha 

no cotton bagging to put itin. After advertising 
it, it was purchased by Glasgow manufacturers at 
about 4s 6d sterling per pound. It was Sea Island 
cotton. Soon after, they, the purchasers, came to 
London ; made particular inquiries as to its ori- 
gin; and agreed to take all they could get. This 
cotton grew on an island 60 miles south of Savan- 
nah, and was raised by Francis Levett and Thomas 
Young; and Mr. Parrott believes that to Mr. 
Levett belongs the credit of introducing the cotton 
plant into the United States. He was a loyalist, 
was proscribed, and went with his family and his 
negroes to Florida with the British, and subse- 

uently to the Bahamas. Here the Caterpillar 

estroyed his crops. Having succeeded in getting 
the sequestration taken off his property, Mr. Lev- 
ett returned to Georgia, began the culture of cot- 
ton, and his example stimulated others. He died 
in 1805 or 1806; and Mr. Parrott carried his 
widéw and son from Liverpool to Savannah, from 
whom he learned many particulars of his early 
history. He was born in Smyrna, in Turkey ;— 
came to this country as an agent of an English 
factory to introduce a colony of Greeks into Flor- 
ida, and selected a place called New Smyrna Inlet, 
to introduce the fig and orange. The project did 
not succeed, and he turned rice planter, and went 
to Georgia. Mr. Parrott states that this same 
place, New Smyrna Inlet, was selected for another 
colony experiment. Mr. William Ladd, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., afterwards president of the Peace 
Society, introduced here a colony of German Re- 
demptioners, so called. They soon found that 
they had made a hard bargain with Mr. Ladd ; — 
turned Roman Catholics; claimed the protection 
of the Spanish government, and thus the colony 
was broken up. 


Another letter read to the society, gives an ac- 
count of the crops of governor Tatnal and Mr. 
Nicholas Turnbull, of Savannah, and Mr. Spaul- 
ding, all of whom grew cotton in 1785 and 1786, 
in small experimental quantities. These growers 
received their seed from the Bahamas. It is also 
stated that cotton was raised for domestic pur- 
poses, in South Carolina, long before the revolu- 
tion. 

From other MS. papers, it appears there were 
imported into Liverpool—5 bags of cotton in 
1785; 6 bags in 1786; 108 bags in 1787, and 282 
in 1788. Total in four years, 401 bags. — Boston 
Post. 


New ENGLAND Historica AND GENEALOG- 
1cAL Society, (Officers No. 2, p. 46.) A 
monthly meeting was held at Boston on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 5, Hon. Francis Brinley in 
the Chair. The recording secretary being absent, 
William M. Cornell, M. D., was chosen secretary 
ie tem. The presiding officer read a letter from 

avid Pulsifer, Esq., resigning the office of record- 
ing secretary, which resignation was accepted. 

he corresponding secretary, Mr. Drake, read 
letters from Hon. B. V. French of Braintree, accept- 
ing life membership; from Rev. S. R. Slack, of 
Newark, Del., accepting corresponding member- 
ship; and from Rev. ee arleton of West 
Barnstable, and Edward G. Russell of Cambridge, 
accepting resident membership. 

Mr. Drake paid a tribute to the memory of 
Rev. John L. Blake, D. D., of Orange, N. J., one 
of the honorary vice presidents of the society. — 
Mr. Blake was born at Northwood, N. H., a. 
21, 1788, graduated at Brown University in 1812, 
and from 1824 to 1832 was Rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, South Boston. He was the author 
of a number of books, the best known of which is 
probably his Biographical Dictionary, of which 
a revised edition, much enlarged, was published 
last year. He was descended from Jasper Blake, 
an early settler of Hampton, N. H. 

Among the donations to the society announced 
at this meeting was a set of the publications of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, England, as 
nearly complete as that society was able to furnish. 
This is a very valuable donation. It consists of a 
number of volumes, in folio, quarto and octavo — 
some of them of a very expensive character. It 
was announced that copies of the publications of 
the Historical and Genealogical Society had been 
voted to the Society of Antiquaries by the Directors. 

Mr. Loring read a paper of much interest on 
“The Days of John Hancock.” A coat, a vest, 
and a pair of small clothes once belonging to Gov. 
Hancock and preserved by his relatives, were ex- 
hibited at the meeting. The coat is of crimson 
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velvet, spreading downward to the knees, with 
ruffles on the sleeves. This coat was the model 
of that on the statute of Warren at Bunker Hill, 
and is to be used as the model for that on the 
statue of Hancock now in progress by Dr. Stone 
for the halls of Congress at Washington. The 
vest is of rich blue, spreading below the chest, 
embroidered with lace and spangles, and has fine, 
wire-covered buttons. The breeches are of olive 
silk-plush. 

Mr. Loring supposed, that at about the period 
of the battle of Lexington, Mr. Hancock probably 
wore his crimsgn velvet coat. On that eventful 
day, Mr. Samuel Adams discovered Mr. Hancock 
busily occupied in cleaning his gun and sword. — 
Putting his hand on the shoulder of Mr. Adams 
he said, “ That is not our business. We are of the 
Cabinet.” At Lexington, according to Rev. Mr. 
Sewall, they, together with Dorothy Quincy, Han- 
cock's betrothed, had just sat down to a luxurious 
dinner, when a man rushed in and gave the alarm 
of the impending conflict. They were conducted 
along a cart path to Billerica, where they were 
pleased to partake of a dinner of cold salt pork 
and potatoes served in a wooden tray, and then 
hasten to the house of Rev. Mr. Marrett, which 
is now standing in Burlington, and occupied by 
Rev. Samuel Sewall. 

Mr. Hancock wore at home a green damask or 
Chinese loose gown; and, when out, the wig and 
three-cornered hat, silk stockings and _ brilliant 
shoe buckles. He opposed the practice of wear- 
ing mourning at funerals, on account of the great 
expense of funeral habiliments. At the funeral 
of his dear and only son, who was killed by a con- 
tusion of the head while skating on the ice at 
Milton in 1787, he was dressed in a roquelet, en- 
veloping his crimson velvet coat. Occasionally 
he wore a coat of dark satin. 

He was always the liberal patron of John S. 
Copley, the painter, who was then his only neigh- 
bor down Beacon street, on which Mr. H. had 
about five acres. When Hancock died, the family 
mansion and adjacent property was valued at £5,- 
000. He had a large store of horses, but never sold 
them ; often, however, presenting one to some 
clergyman for his parish visitations. He had in 
his coach-house an elegant carriage, which, when 
he went abroad, was drawn by four horses, either 
black, bay or white. 


of his servants than Mr. Hancock, and the fame 


of Afriean Cato of the Hancock House, the skilful | 


flute player, postillion and waiter will ever be re- 
membered. On one occasion the Governor, it is 
related, indulged his servants in 1792 with the 
privilege of a great entertainment in his festive 
hall at his expense, composed of colored people, 
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ponent, Richard Alsop, in the New Year’s Address 
of the Hartford American Mercury of 1793. 

Mr. Loring spoke upon other topics connected 
with Hancock and the Revolution, all of which 
he enlivened with amusing anecdotes. 

Mr. Samuel Burnham, of Rindge, N. H., next 
exhibited a large folio manuscript volume, being a 
on of a Journal kept at Noddle’s Island (now 

ast Boston), by members of the family of Henry 
Howell Williams, who leased the island in 1764 
and resided there. The Journal is now in the 
hands of Gen. William H. Sumner, of Jamaica 
Plain, who intends making use of it in preparing 
his history of East Boston, which Mr. Datuhens 
announced as being in_a good state of forwardness. 

The society then bafloted for a Recording Sec- 
retary, and Mr. John Ward Dean, of Boston, was 
chosen. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Pul-, 
sifer, the retiring secretary ; and after the election - 
of several members, the meeting was adjourned. 


MICHIGAN 


State Hisroricat Society, (Officers be- 
low.) This society was organized in 1828, and 
after several years of activity became dormant.— 
For the purpose of re-organizing the society, a 
meeting was held at Young Men’s Hall, in Detroit, 
on Tuesday evening, August 4. 

Dr. Rice, secretary of the society, after an- 
nouncing the objects of the meeting, moved that 
Judge B. F. H. Witherell be chosen to preside ; 
which motion was adopted. 

It was stated that very little business could be 
transacted at the present meeting except the nom- 
ination of new members. The meeting thereupon 
a to nominate a list of upwards of one 

undred persons for membership. 

The presiding officer read a report from the li- 
brarian of the society, Dr. Pitcher, stating that he 
had in his possession the original Pontiac manu- 
cript, the translation of which by Prof. Pasquell, 
had been carried to Washington by the last pres- 


|ident of the society, Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq. ; 
| also that such books and minerals as belonged to 
|the library and Cabinet of the society at the time 
| the present officers were elected, being in the of- 
| fice of the late Gen. Henry T. Whiting of the U. 


No one in Boston was stronger in the affections|S. Army, were sold by mistake by his agent on 


his being ordered from Detroit to a distant part of 
the United States. 

A discussion on the best 
matters of historical interest t 
nothing was decided upon. 


a for collecting 
en took place, but 
The meeting was then 
adjourned to the next evening, at the same place, 
for the choice of officers and the transaction of 
which was amusingly parodied by a political op-| other business — all the present members of the 
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society and those nominated at this meeting being | convenient and difficult to grant these requests. — 


invited to attend. 

On Wednesday evening, August 5, the society 
met pursuant to adjournment, Judge Witherell in 
the chair. 

The gentlemen nominated at the last meeting 
were all elected members of the society. 

Dr. Pitcher then asked leave to correct the re- 
port made by him the previous evening in relation 
to the sale of property belonging to the society.— 
It had not been sold, as he had been informed, but 
was all turned over to the Young Men’s Society, 
except a small cabinet of minerals. 

Judge Wilkins said that Rev. D. C. Jacokes 
had been for some time collecting Indian and 
other relics, and was willink to give them to the 
society. The thanks of the society were voted to 
Rev. Mr. Jacokes for this liberal donation. 

A nominating committee being appointed, re- 
ported the names of the following gentlemen as 
officers for the ensuing year, and they were unan- 
imously elected, viz. : 

President, Benjamin F. H. Witherell; Vice 
Presidents, Henry P. Tappan and W. Walton 
Murphy; Corresponding Secretary, Charles I. 
Walker; Recording Secretary, Bela Hubbard ;— 
Treasurer, Robert E. Andrews; Librarian, George 
S. Frost; Curators, Rev. D. C. Jacokes, Jos. R. 
Williams and Thomas M. Cooley. 

Mr. Walker moved to appoint a committee to 
revise the By-Laws and to take into consideration 
the best means of providing funds to carry on the 
society. The motion was adopted and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed by the chair: C. I. 
Walker, Henry A. Shaw, Rev. D. C. Jacokes, 
Robert E. Roberts, Hon. James V. Campbell, R. 
R. Elliott, and H. E. Baker. 

Upwards of forty gentlemen were nominated 
for membership. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Tue Papers or GEN. Partie ScHuyLER — 
now in possession of B. J. Lossing, (No. 6, p. 185) 
were in my custody from 1840 to the fall of 
1854. They were in confusion and mixed up 
with private letters and accounts of the general 
and members of his family, and as constant ap- 

lications were made from persons interested 
in pensions and land warrants, to examine the 
letters and pay and muster rolls, for proofs to 
strengthen their claims before the government, 
and also from literary men to write the Life of 
Gen. Schuyler, it was frequently found very in- 


In order to obviate refusals and facilitate searches 
I assorted the papers and arranged them in par- 
cels for convenient and comparatively easy refer- 
ence. Subsequently the late Major Van Rensselaer 
Schuyler of Stillwater, N. Y., the then only sur- 
viving son of the general, claimed the pay and 
muster rolls, and succeeded in taking possession 
of these documents. He must have disposed of 
them, for they were not found among his effects 
after his death. 

The papers consist of a large number of Indian 
Talks. Some orders and accounts. A parcel re- 
lating to canal navagation (for thfidea of uniting 
the city of New York with the lakes by canals, 
originated with General Schuyler.) Also some 
papers relating to a plan of the general to intro- 
duce fresh water into the city of New York from 
the Bronx river, which in our days was accom- 
plished by taking the water from the Croton river. 
Several letter or copybooks of General Schuyler 
and letters addressed to him. 

The letters addressed to general Schuyler amount 
to the number of 2689. ‘They have been alpha- 
betically arranged and numbered, and as my 
business engagements om me from doing 
more, I induced my wife (Mrs. Mary E. Dummer 
Alofsen) to prepare a synopsis, or analytical in- 
dex to the same. This was successfully accom- 

lished in 1851, and one copy of this “ Synopsis,” 
in 2 vol’, was presented to Mrs. Eliza Hamilton 
Schuyler, (wife of Mr. George L. Schuyler of 
New York) and a similar copy was made for my 
own collection. The analysis is copious and the 
index gives all the prominent points of the letters. 

In November 1854, during my absence in Eu- 
rope, the papers were sent for by Mr. George L. 
Schuyler, as “ Mr. Bancroft wished to examine 
them,” and were delivered to him, and I am glad 
to learn that they have fallen into the able hands 
of Mr. Lossing. It is said that yet a large box of 
papers of General Schuyler remains in the garret 
of the office of the patroon of Albany, General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, whose mother was a 
daughter of general Schuyler, but I have never 
been able to ascertain whether this is true. 

Many of the letters have evidently been used 
for literary or other purposes, and I doubt not but 
the collection has been larger, but I fear that many 
important letters and documents have been ab- 
stracted, or were loaned to individuals who forgot 
to return them. This is clearly the case with the 
letters of Washington, of which there has been a 
list, but only 18 remain. They are of various 
dates from April 3, 1776 to December 4, 1798, 
and are numbered in the index from No. 2385 to 
2402, inclusive. Of the letters of general Schuyler’s 
son-in-law, general Alexander Hamilton, only two 
were found, N* 846 and 847, dated Treasury De- 
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partment, December 23 and 26,1793; and the 
signature to the letter is missing, ( perhaps cut 
out to oblige some lady autograph collector.) This 
small number is accounted for by Mrs. Cochran, 
of Oswego, (the only surviving child of general 
Schuyler,) who is of opinion that her father and 
brother-in-law were in the habit of constantly de- 
stroying the letters which they wrote to each other 
—the two here mentioned seem to have escaped 
the general destruction. Of General Benedict 
Arnold there are 34 letters, from February 10, 
1776 to May 25, 1780, marked 28 to 61 inclusive. 
Of Col. Richard Varick (for a period General 
Schuyler’s military secretary) 142, numbered 2,- 
217 to 2358 inclusive, dated from April 11, 1776 
to October 31, 1780. And of William Smith, the 
historian of New York, 63, numbered from 1829 
to 1891 inclusive, dated May 15, 1761 to February 
28, 1780. (Mr. Smith, as you know, remained 
true to Great Britain.) 

These letters form an important and interesting 

art of the collection. Of Colonel Varick there 
is a little sketch in pencil of a plan of the battle 
of Saratoga. 

The drawing of the little schooner with the 
“ Union Flag,” mentioned by Mr. Lossing, I re- 
member distinctly ; but there is no date on it, nor 
is this vessel referred to in any of the letters of 
General Arnold, colonel, or, Captain Wyncoop, as 
the “ Royal Savage.” In a letter of Colonel Cor- 
nelius Wyncoop, dated Ticonderoga, May 31, 
1776, numbered N° 2573, it is mentioned that 
“The small schooner is not returned from St. 
John’s,” which perhaps was the “ Royal Savage ” 
— the flagship of the first American Navy. 

S. ALOFSEN. 

JERSEY City, July 15. 


THE FIRST PERSON NAMED FOR WASHING- 
TON IN IRELAND. — The Boston Herald for Aug. 
8, 1857, copies from the Massachusetts Magazine, 
Vol. I, p. 62, January, 1789, the following item. 
It would, perhaps, be difficult to find the first per- 
son named for Gen. Washington in this country. 

D. (2) 

Curious Irish Advertisement, from the London- 
derry Journal, Feb. 30, (sic) 1783. 

Whereas on February the 14th, 1783, it pleased 
kind Providence to confer on Matthew Neely, of 
Burnally, parish of Tamlaghtsinlagan, and county 
of Londonderry, a man-child, whose appearance 
is promising and amiable, and hopes the Being 
who first caused him to exist will grant him grace: 

Also, in consideration and in remembrance of 
the many heroick deeds done by that universally 
renowned patriot, General Washington, the said 
Matthew Neely hath done himself the honour of 
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calling the said man-child by the name of George 
Washington Neely, he being the first child known 
or so called in this kingdom by the name of Wash- 
ington, that brilliant western star. 


SATIRICAL VERSES. — The original, from which 
I have copied the subjoined verses, was found 
among other revolutionary manuscripts. From the 
hand-writing I —— the author of them to have 
been St. George Tucker, who was fond of versify- 
ing, and whose critique upon M°Fingal I lately sent 
to the Historical Magazine. The verses were ap- 
parently written during the revolutionary war, and 
are fragmentary. 

CHARLES CAMPBELL. 
PETERSBURG, Va., July 23. 


A government with both hands bound, 
A council timid, weak, unsound, 

A Legislature tools and knaves, 
Devoutly wishing to be slaves, 

(A few excepted) order fled, 

And anarchy reigning in her stead. 
Laws made one day, repealed the next; 
Few understand the doubtful text; 
The hydra faction stalks abroad, 
Sedition sounds her trump unawed; 
Her balance Justice throws aside, 
And hurries down corruption’s tide; 
An army naked and unpaid, 

The public lean on foreign aid; 
Neglected by a thankless State, 

The captive Vet’ran mourns his fate; 
The patriot flame that lately fired 
Each glowing bosom now expired; 
Ambition and the public Weal 

Before the shrine of avarice kneel; 
See millions thronging to her fane, 
Each striving first the Port to gain; 
Quick ply the oar and spread the sail, 
Corruption wings the tainted gale, 
Priests scorn their temples, join the cry, 
And hail the new divinity. 

Physick forgets her drops and pill, 
And vile attorneys damn the quill. 
Virtue and Washington in vain 

To glory call the prostrate train, 

Who deaf to every nobler call, 

Forget their country, God and all 
With lavish hand the demon sheds 
Her paper blessings o’er their heads; 
Each eager votary hugs his reams, 
And hoards his millions in his dreams. 
Ruin with giant strides approaches, 
And quarter-masters loll in coaches: 
E’en folly blushing owns aghast ‘ 
The shoemaker beyond his last, 


rs 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN ViRGINIA.— At 
Christ Church, in Middlesex County, Virginia, are 
some old tombs, some in a state of good preserva- 
tion, others much mutilated. I have copied sev- 
eral inscriptions and send three of them, hoping 
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ers of the H. M. This church is almost in sight of 
the Rappahannock River, and a few years since 
was thoroughly repaired and modernized. 

The tombs are generally more richly ornament- 
ed than others I have seen in this region. They 
are higher, and supported by ee ne In 
the rear of the building is a tomb with the follow- 
ing inscription : 


H. S. 


JOHANNES WoRMLEY, Armiger. 


Rem nactus admodum amplam, 
a claris Majoribus antiquis loci incolis 
post gravissima munia digne administrari 
in hac Ade humatis acceptam 
Publicorum officiorum nunquam appetens : 
Quippe tranquillo privotoq Contentus Lare: 
icon umerso et formosae prolis 
Nullis non bonis praeter valetudinem usus: 
Utili erga plurimos vite ac spectatae erga omnes 
praesertim egenos hospitalitatis exemplari 
proposito : 
VII Id. Feb. mpcexxvi. Ann. At: xxxvur; 


Decessit immaturus flebilis multis maxime 
Conjugi: Quae Marito bene merenti Moestissima 
posiut Hoc Monumentum. 


To the right of the church, nearly under the 
middle window, is a plain tomb with this incrip- 
tion : 


Here lie the Remains of the Rev‘ M* Bartholo- 
mew Yates 
who departed this life the 26 day of July 1734, 
in the 57" year of his age. 
He was one of the visitors of WILLIAM and 
Mary College. 
and also 
Professor of Divinity in that Royal Foundation. 
In the Conscientious discharge of his Duty 
Few ever Equalled him 
one ever surpassed him. 

He explained his Doctrine by his Practice 
and Taught and led the way to Heaven 
Cheerfulness the result of Innocence 
Always sparkled in his face 
and by the sweetness of his Temper 
He gained Universal Goodwill 
His Consort enjoyed in him a tender Husband 
His Children an Jndulgent Father 
His Servants a Gentle Master 
His Acquaintances a Faithfull Friend 
He was Minister of this Parish upwards of 30 years, 
and to Perpetuate his memory this Mon- 
ument is erected at the charge of his Friends and 
Parishioners. 
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The adjoining tomb is of very elegant and elab- 
orate wadnoie ip. The inscription is as follows : 
Here lies interred 
the Body of Hon. Joun Gryme, Esq’ 
Who many Years acted 
In the public Affairs of this Dominion 
With Honor, Fortitude, Fidelity 
To their Majesties King George I and II 
Of the Council.of State 
Of the Royal Prerogative 
The Liberty and Property of the Subject 
A Zealous Assentor 
On the Seat of Judgment 
Clear, Sound, unbiassed 
in the Office of Receiver General 
Punctual, approved, 

Of the College of Wi liam and Mary 

An Ornament, Visitor, Patron, 
Beneficent to all 
A Support to the Distressed 
A Pattern of true Piety. 

Respected, loved, revered 
Lamented by his Family, Acquaintance, Country 
He departed this Life the 2* day of Nov* 1748 
In the 57” year of His Age. 

The next tomb is that of Mrs. Grymes, but is 
so mutilated that but a portion of the inscription 
can be made out. It is richly ornamented, and 
closely resembles her husband's. L. J. G. 

Boston, Aug. 


Letter or LyprA BANKEs OF LONDON, 1672. 
—The following letter from the collection of J. 
Wingate Thornton, Esq., suggests many questions 
on the relationship of some early settlers here. 


Boston, Aug. W. & W. 


Lonvon, y* 5 Sept. 1672. 

Dear Coussen,—I have recd yours by your 
Brother Symonds, whom I did only see once, 
wherein I doe not only heare of your life but of 
many others; I desire to be thankfull to God who 
hath soe provided, disposed and blest you with 
the blessing of Children, y* Lord make them bless- 
ings to you that they may be blest in themselves. 
God having given them grace, and counted them 
worthy, having attained unto learning if it please 
the Lord to make them instrumental to serve 
Christ in Church or state it will be happy. And 
now before I goe any further I must take you of [f] 
from suspition of unnaturalness, which I can- 
not in the least charge my selfe with, all you [are] 
pleased to say ; I may remember I saw such a one 
in [New ?] England for that I doe not remember I 
ever saw you above once, which was at your 
mother’s house In New England; but I very well 
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remember you from a child, and when you were 
in Holland, you and your cousin John Lake, with 
us, and rejoyce you were under soe worthy a per- 
son for tuition as your grandfather ; besides, I well 
remember your family of y* Epps, for I was brought 
up with them from my youth and received many 
kindnessess from them, they being worthy persons. 
I know not any that came from thence that I saw, 
but I made inquiries after you ; while your mother 
lived we constantly wrote one to another, and she 
always gave me an accompt [of ] her children and 
y® blessed condition of your sister Est * * * who 
was a pretious christian, and of your sister M * * * 
[Large portion of the Mss. torn off.] 

I shall trouble you no further at this time, but de- 
sire my affectionate love to your wife and all your 
children, my service to your father Symonds, my 
coussen, and not forgetting old Mr. Bourman, Mr. 
Rogers and their wifes if alive; my great respects 
to them; I should be glad to hear of them; soe 
desiring y* Lord to bless you and y™I remain your 
loving kinswoman, Lipra BaAnkEs. 

I had much respect for your Aunt Lake, but 
just as I was writing, I heard of her death; if 
there be any of her children remember mee to 
them. 

My sister Reade and coussen Samuel present 
their service to you, and would have wrot but that 
they hope you have recd their letters. 


Grn. Wayne. — The Indians gave Gen. An- 
thony Wayne three names: 1, The Big Wind or 
Tornado, on account of his impetuosity; 2, The 
Sukach Gook (in the Delaware tongue) i. e. The 
Black Snake, on account of his cunning; 8, Gen- 
eral Wabaug, i. e. To-morrow, on account of his 


C. C. 


unfaithfulness to his promises. 
PETERSBURG, Va. Aug. 19. 


QUERIES. 


PROVINCIAL AND CONTINENTAL PAPER 
Money. — Can any of your readers add to the fol- 
lowing list any works relating to the subject of the 
early paper money of our country ? 

“A Historical Sketch of the Continental Bills 
of Credit, from the year 1775 to 1781, with speci- 
mens thereof. By Samuel Breck, Esq., written 
for the American Philosophical Society.” This 
= a manuscript, in Ingraham’s Sale, Philadel- 

ia. 

A Pamphlet, with a Chart, was publishhd at St. 
Louis, in 1851, entitled, “ History of the issues of 
Paper-Money in the American Colonies, Anterior 
to the Revolution, explanatory of the Historical 
Chart of the Paper-Money of that Period.” 
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We have also the valuable work of Rev. Joseph 
B. Felt, LL. D., which treats of the Massachusetts 
emission. ‘“ Historical Account of Massachusetts 
Currency.” Boston, 1839. 

Paper money was first made by Massachusetts, 
in 1690; by Connecticut, 1709; Pennsylvania, 
1723; Maryland, 1740; Rhode Island, 1744, — 
and in 1759 almost every Province issued paper 
currency. It was first issued by Congress in 1775. 
The writer would like to obtain specimens of the 
early emissions of Mass. J. C. 

Boston, July 1857. 


PENNSYLVANIA, has been figuratively styled 
“the Keystone of the Federal Arch,” — in allusion, 
no doubt, to her central position, originally in the 
North American confederacy ; also, perhaps, to 
her political influence, at times, in sustaining 
the Federal Union: and she is now almost uni- 
versally called the “ Keystone State.” Can any 
one give authentic information, who it was, that 
first used the phrase—the occasion, or place 
where — and the time when, it was so “nl ag ? 


West CHEsTER, Penn. 


Massacuusetts Province House. — What 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay first occupied the 
building at Boston known as the Province House ? 


X (2) 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT OF STEPHEN 
Jones. — There was published in London, in 
1805, a very neat manual of Biography, by Ste- 
phen Jones. “The 5th edition, enlarged; with 
considerable additions.” His acknowledgments 
in his Preface, to gentlemen of known ability in 
biography, speaks well for his own. In on 
his acknowledgments Mr. Jones remarks: “ 
should add my thanks to a gentleman who dated 
his very kind letter from CAMBRIDGE in North 
America ; but who forbore to affix either his name 
or other signature to his communication, and has 
thereby prevented me from being more particular 
in my acknowledgments. The state of forward- 
ness to which the printer had advanced when the 
letter came to hand, has prevented me from fully 
availing myself of its contents; but in the event of 
a future edition being required, this Correspondent 
shall find that his favor has not been slighted.” — 
We wish to inquire who the author of this com- 
munication was ? S. G. D. 


YANKEE Doopie Sone or 1768.—It ap- 
ears from the Boston Journal of the Times for 
ept. 29,1768, as quoted ante p. 124, that there was 
a “Yankee Doodle Song” in that year. It was 


|not probably precisely like the present one in 
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which the name of Washington is introduced. 
Cannot a copy of this song be found? _D. (2) 


CoRPORATIONS HAVE NEITHER BoDIES NOR 
Sovuts.—I have seen the saying, “ A Corpora- 
tion has neither a body to kick, nor a soul to be 
damned,” attributed to Thomas Paine, the author 
of “ Common Sense.” Can any of your readers 
inform in what part of his writings it is to be 
found ? R. T. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Drange, Kent, Ockram, HAMMOND AND 
Martin. —I have a document which leads me to 
think that William Deane, John Kent, Vincent 
Ockram, Richard Hammond and Thomas Martin 
emigrated about the year 1735 from Hampshire, 
England, to “ Chappstank River,” in one of “ his 
Majesties Colonies or Plantations in America.” 
Can any one tell me where Chappstank river is 
situated ? or give the subsequent history of either 
of the above persons ? D. (2) 


Crisis.— Who was the 
C. L. 


AUTHOR OF THE 
author of the Crisis, printed in 1754? 
E_mwoop, Aug. 21. 


T. M.— Who was T. M., the author of an ac- 
count of Bacon’s Rebellion? C. C. 
PETERSBURGH, Va., Aug. 19, 


Wrirt’s Brrxp PREACHER.— Who was the 
blind preacher of Virginia of whose account, of 
the crucifixion, Wirt gives such a glowing de- 
scription ? Have his life or works ever been pub- 
lished ? B. D. A. 


East Dorset, Vt. 


ReparrinG Manuscripts. — What are the 
best materials both of paper and the glutinous 
substance for mending worn manuscripts, regard 
being had to transparency and durability ? 

B. D. A. 


East Dorset, Vt. 


Renovatinc Book Covers. — What is the 
best preparation for improving the appearance of 
old and worn book covers ? D. A. 


Parer RuriGc.— When will paper makers 
learn that letter envelopes are now generally used, 
therefore the fourth page of letter paper should be 
ruled like the rest ? B. D. A. 


Currous RetatronsHrp.— The record of 
“ Marriages” in the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
June 19, 1833, contains the following item: 

Married at Bethlehem, Conn., Channey Strong 
to Miss Mary Ann Kasson. By this alliance 


« 
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She becomes 

Son to his Sister, Sister to her Mother, 
Brother to his Uncle, Daughter to her Brother, 
Nephew to his Brother, Sister to her Aunt, 
Cousin to his Nephew. Aunt to her Cousin, 
Niece to her Brother, 
Cousin to her Niece. 


He becomes 


Query. — What was the relationship of this 
couple before marriage ? E. H. 
Roxpury. 


First RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE UNI- 
TED Srates.— The “ Gymnasium and Library 
Association ” of this city, in acknowledging receipt 
of a donation of the bound volumes entire of the 
“ Recorder,” a newspaper “ devoted to Theology, 
Literature and all matters of local or national in- 
terest” — which was published in this city by 
John Andrews—from 1814 to 1817 inclusive, 
states that this is the first religious newspaper ever 
published in this country, or in the world. Is this 
so? and if not— when, where, and by whom was 
the first paper of that character published ? 

ma FS. 
CuILuicoTnE, O., July 18. 


OXxENBRIDGE. — Can “ F.O. 8S.” who furnished 
a note entitled “ St John and Oxenbridge,” in the 
July No. of the Hist. Magazine, communicate any 
further information respecting the ancestors, (both 
paternal and maternal) of Rev. John Oxenbridge, 
of Boston ? P. EK. VY. 


DENNYSVILLE, Me., July 9. 


Woo.tey, PAINTER OR ENGRAVER. — I have 
seen a mezzotinto likeness of Mrs. Martha Wash- 
ington, apparently made during the last century. 
It is lettered Woolley Pinxit et Sculpsit. Can 
any of your correspondents give any particularg 
of this artist, whose name occurs neither in Pilk- 
ington’s Dictionary of Painters, nor in Gould’s 
Dictionary of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and 
Architects ? Siema. (W.) 


Tue Baron LA Hontan.— Was there ever 
really such a person, or are the travels in Ameri- 
ca, published in this name, the work of a concealed 
writer? A contributor to the American Whig 
Review (vol. iv, p. 347,) speaks of “the monk 
Guédeville, who wrote under the nom de plume of 
the Baron La Hontan,” etc. I should like to 
know what authority there is for these statements. 

S. A. G. 


Otp Griwes.— Can any of your correspon- 
dents tell who wrote the song beginning 


“ Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more, 
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He us’d to wear a long blue coat 
All button?d down before?” 
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1786, Hall & Sellers, Philadelphia, 12°, the pro- 
posed book ; —1790, Hall & Sellers, Phila., 12° ;— 


I have often heard it attributed to a gentleman, | 1791, Hall & Sellers, Phila., 12°;— 1793, Hugh 


now living, who is on the sunny side of 60; and I 
have also heard several old persons say that they 


| 


Gaine, New York, 8°;— 1795, W. Young and J. 
Ormrod, Phila., 12°; — 1797, T. Allen, New York, 


had heard it sung before that gentleman was born. | 12° ;— 1800, Hall & Sellers, Phila., 12°. 


Though not a great many years the junior of 


the person to whom the authorship is ascribed, | 


from my earliest recollection, I remember having 
heard it sung by those who were then probably 
too old to learn new songs. W. H.M. 


[We have no doubt that Albert G. Greene, of 
Providence, R. I.,— to whom the authorship of 
Old Grimes is attributed, —is really the author 
of that song. The writer of the above query and 
his friends have perhaps confounded some other 
song with it. If so, it would be interesting to 
know what that song was. Will some of our cor- 
respondents explain the matter ?] 


REPLIES. 


Earty Poetry ON THE EMIGRATION TO 
America, (No. 8, p. 243).— Cartwright, in his 
play of the “ Ordinary,” written about 1635, has 
some curious lines on emigration, of an earlier 
date than Marvell’s Bermudas, and of a very dif- 
ferent spirit. Cartwright was a devoted royalist, 
and at his death in 16438, the King himself went 
into mourning. In the scene referred to, three 
sharpers are discussing their plans for the future : 


Slicer. _ There is no longer tarrying here: let’s swear 
Fidelity to one another, and 


So resolve for New England. 


’Tis but getting 
A little pigeon-hole reformed ruff, — 
Forcing our beards into th’ orthodox bent,— 
Nosing a little treason ’gainst the King, 
Bark somewhat at the bishops, and we shall 
Be easily received. 

No fitter place. 
They are good, silly people; souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble. One eye is 
Put out with zeal, the other with ignorance, 
° And yet, they think they’re eagles. 
* 


Hearsay. 


Slicer. 
Shape. 


Hearsay. 


* 


* . * 
What language speak they ? 
English, and now and then a root or so 
Of Hebrew, which we'll learn of some Dutch 

[skipper 
That goes along with us this voyage.” 
(Act V. Se. 5.) 


VERTAUR. 


Slicer. 
Hearsay. 


EARLY EDITIONS OF THE Book or Common 
PRAYER PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED SrarTes, 
(No. 3, p. 88; No. 5, p. 158; [No. 7, p- 219). — 
There are copies of the following editions in the 
library of a gentleman of this city : 

36 


In the Philadelphia Loganian Library, there is a 
copy of 

1793, Hugh Gaine, New York, 12°. 

In the Library of Christ, Philadelphia, there are : 

1794, Hugh Gaine, New York ;—1795, Hugh 
Gaine, New York, folio. S. M. G. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THe Dotitar Mark, (No. 4, p- 122; No. 6, 
p- 186; No. 8, p. 245.) A Spaniard makes the 
character $, because the dollar in Spanish is called 
peso and dollars pesos. The dollar mark signifies 
p. or peso, and pp. for pesos, or dollars, in the 
— This is the most reasonable solution I 

ave ever heard of the question. B. M. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 21. 


Mrs. Cuartotte Lennox, (No. 7, p. 215). 
In the Universal Biographical Dictionary it is 
stated that “Mrs. L. was a daughter of Col. 
Ramsay, lieutenant-governor of New York, and 
was born in 1720.” Watkins in his Biog. Dict. 
says “ Mrs. L. was born at New York.” — Maun- 
der in the Biographical Treasury that “ Mrs. 
L. was born in 1720. Her father, Col. Ramsay, 
was lieutenant-governor of New York, by whom 
she was sent to England, where she married early 
and was left a widow with one child.” 

In the Biographical Notes to Madame D’ Arblay’s 
Diary, Vol. 1, p. 377, it is said that “ Mrs. Char- 
lotte Lennox was a native of New York, of which 
her father, Col. James Ramsay, was governor.” — 
Madame D’Arblay, Vol. 1, p. 74, remarks, “ Dr. 
Johnson gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. — 
Her ‘Female Quixote’ is very justly admired 
here, but Mrs. Thrale says, that though her books 
are generally approved, nobody likes her.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804, Part 1, 
9 89, contains a long obituary notice of Mrs. 

ennox. After enumerating her many works 
and the time of their publication, &c., it is added: 
“ Her father was a field officer, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New York, who sent her over at 15 to 
a wealthy aunt who desired to have her, but who 
unfortunately on the arrival of her niece was out 
of her senses, and never recovered them; imme- 
diately after which the father died, and the daugh- 
ter from that time supported herself by her literary 
talents, which she always employed usefully. Her 
latter days have been clouded by penury and 
sickness.” 

It is further stated that she was assisted by the 
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Literary Fund —“ by whose timely aid her only | Sir William Strode, of Newnham, co. Kent, and 


son was, a few years since, enabled to fit himself 
out for an employment in the American States.” 

In the Gent. Mag. for 1843, Part 2, p. 132, is 
an interesting notice of Dr. Johnson’s literary in- 
tercourse with Mrs. Lennox, in which the writer 
expresses the opinion that the concluding chapter 
of the “Female Quixote” was written by Dr. 
Johnson.* 

What information can be given about Col. 
Ramsay ? was he Governor or Lieut. Governor ? 
His name does not appear either in Smith’s His- 
tory of New York, nor inthe Documentary His- 
tory of N. Y. Itis not in the list of Governors 
and Lieut. Governors inserted in the Appendix 
to Thompson’s Account of Long Island. — What 
is known of Mr. Lennox the husband ? 

SENGA. 


ATAKULLA-KULLA, (No. 4, p. 122.) It ma 
interest H. R. S. to know that this chief, wit 
several other Cherokees, arrived at New York 
by sea from Carolina, December 11th, 1767 :— 
and that some account of their interview with 
General Gage, and of the civilities they re- 
ceived, may be found, without doubt, in the Phila- 
delphia or New York Journals of that period. 


Siema. (W.) 


DesceENDANTS OF Rev. WM. BLACKSTONE. 
In an article on Blackstone in the “ Business Di- 
rectory” of Pawtucket, R. I, May 26th, 1855, 


occurs the following passage: “He left one son, 
but his race is extinct—no blood of Blackstone 


flows in any living veins.” The same statement 
is substantially repeated in Mr. S. C. Newman’s 
Address at the formation of the Blackstone Monu- 
mental Association, July 4th, 1855, in which it is 
also mentioned that he was of idle and profligate 
habits, and was warned out of Attleboro’ as a pau- 
per. Pr. ot. WW. 


AMHERST, Mass., Aug. Ist, 1857. 


Smr Joun Davie, (No. 3, p. 87.) — His pedi- 
gree is concisely given in Prince’s Worthies, pp. 
271, 282 (edit. of 1810), and, with some discrep- 
ancy, in a note on page 284. John Davie, of 
Creedy, created a baronet in 1641, mar. a dau. of 


* Mrs. Grant in her “Memories of an American 
Lady,” gives Massay, as the maiden name of Mrs. L. 
In a note on page 11 she says, “ It may be worth noting 
that Capt. Massay, who commanded this non-effective 
company [at Albany] for many years, was the father of 
Mrs. Lennox, an inestimable character, well known for 
her literary productions, and for being the friend and 
protegé of Dr. Johnson.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Grant, at the moment of writing, had 
in her mind Massey in mistake for Ramsay, which is 
the name given in 
met with. 


had sons, John who succeeded to the title and es- 
tates, William and Humphrey. The second Sir 
John was succeeded by his son, of the same name, 
who, dying without issue, the title passed to Wil- 
liam, son of William: he too died without issue, 
and his cousin John, son of Humphrey, was the 
next heir, and succeeded to the title about 1707.. 
I cannot fix the date of his death; but learn, from 
the source referred to, that to him succeeded lin- 
eally three Johns, — (bringing down the line of 
descent to about 1809 or 1810). 

Humphrey Davie, Esq., married, late in life, 
the widow of James Richards, (Sarah, dau. of 
William Gibbons, of Hartford, born Aug. 17, 1645,) 
who survived him, and, I believe, afterwards mar- 
ried Jonathan Tyng of Dunstable. John Davie mar- 
ried Elizabeth, a daughter of James Richards, and sis- 
ter of Gov. Saltonstall’s first wife. The inventory 
of Humphrey D., taken Aug. 13, 1689, includes 
254 ounces of silver plate, gold rings, etc., silver 
rings, and ‘ 11 plates, with coat of arms.’ The ac- 
count of personal estate of Mr. Richards, (Oct. 
1691) is signed by ‘ Sarah Davie, relict of the de- 
ceased,’ and the distribution of ‘ John Davie and 
Elizabeth his wife.’ VERTAUR. 


GrorGE CLEEvEs. (No. 5, p. ee the 
records of the Court held in Sonn er, 1666, 
George Cleeves makes his appearance for the last 
time; the precise period of his death we have no 
means of determining, but in a deed from Antho- 
ny Brackett of land held: in right of his wife, to 
whom Cleeves had conveyed it, dated Jan. 2, 1671, 
he is mentioned as being dead. This event proba- 
bly took place soon after the first date, Nov. 1666, 
or his name would doubtless have appeared in some 
subsequent transactions. From the great age of 

is wife, which Cleeves himself stated in his me- 
morial against Jordan, in 1662, to have been 87, 
it may be inferred that he was very old at the 
time of his death. 

Cleeves left but one child, Elizabeth; it does 
not appear that he ever had any other; certain- 
ly no son lived to perpetuate his name. His 
daughter married Michael Mitton, by whom his 
posterity teems upon the land which their ances- 
tor first occupied. She lived until 1682, when 
she followed her father to the quiet mansion of 
the dead. Cleeves’s wife was named Joan, the 
time of whose death is not known. Elizabeth 
Clark, a daughter of Michael Mitton, who lived to 
|a great age, testified in 1728 “ that her grandfather, 
| Mr. George Cleeves, lived on his own estate at 
Falmouth, many years after the death of her father, 
Michael Mitton. — Willis’s Hist. of Portland, Vol. 





the notices of Mrs. Lennox I rei 


I, pages 124 and 125. 
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Kentucky, (No. 8, p. 245.) — The definition of 
this word generally given is “The Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” But as I have never seen the 
etymology of the word, in connection with this 
definition, I am inclined to think it incorrect. If 
it is of Algonquin origin, it is probably derived 
from X-kan or kun, bone, and hukee or ahke earth ; 
that is, bone earth. This derivation is not only 
consistent with the orthography of the word, but, on 
account of the vast number of bones of extinct 
species of animals which have been found imbed- 
ed in the earth in various parts of the State, it is 
appropriate, especially to the locality now called 
Big Bone Lick. 

The soil, in a great part of the State of Ken- 
tucky, rests upon a bed of limestone, fragments 
of which are everywhere to be seen mingled with 
the soil, and may have suggested the name. The 
derivation and definition of Kentucky, therefore, 
appears to be from the Delaware X-Kanhukee, 
or from the Ojibwa Kunahke, Bone Earth, or the 
Land of Bones. HENDRICK. 


AMERICAN Frac, (No. 2, p. 53; No. 7, 
217; No. 8, p. 251.) — The extracts from the col- 
umns of the National Intelligencer of July 1854, 
communicated by W. A. W., (No. 7, p. 217) show 
us that the design of one great star formed by the 
small stars representing the several States, origi- 
nated with Captain Reid; that Mr. Wendover de- 
sired that this design should be adopted ; that it 
was adopted in committee; that he further in- 
quired about the cost of a flag with this design ; — 
and that on 13 April 1818 “ the new flag for Con- 
gress Hall” had arrived, and was hoisted that day 
at Washington. 

This, and also the statement of captain Schuyler 
Hamilton, would lead us to think that the small 
stars ought to be formed into one large star; and 
yet there is no proof that this design was adopted 
by Congress, for the “ Act to establish the flag of 
the United States, approved 4 April 1818,” does 
not prescribe that form; in fact it does not pre- 
scribe any form. 

I copy the act from page 110 of captain Ham- 
ilton’s “ History of the National Flag of the 


United States of America,” Philadelphia: Lippin-| 


cott, Grambo & Co, 1852 — 12™, pp. 115. 

“The Resolution of 1818 was as follows: 

“Be it enacted, &c., that from and after the 
“fourth day of July next, the flag of the United 


“ States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red | 


“ and white ; that the union be twenty stars, white, 
“in a blue field. 

“ And that, on the admission of a new State, 
“into the Union, one star be added to the union 
“ of the flag; and that such addition shall take ef- 
“fect on the fourth day of July next succeeding 
“such admission. Approved, April 4, 1818.” 

I further refer to my query, (No. 2, p. 53.) 
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That the nation at large and the government of 
the country do not share the opinion of captain 
Hamilton and the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer, is evident from the fact that certainly 
eighty per cent. of the flags, displayed on any fes- 
tive day, including those on government and local 
public buildings, have the stars arranged in hor- 
izontal rows. 

I also find from extensive inquiry of, and con- 
versations with, eminent nautical men the univer- 
sal impression to be, that the design of one large 
star is absolutely erroneous, and that the horizontal 
rows are correct. 

Is it not desirable that this great mercantile na- 
tion should have uniformity in the design of its 
country’s flag, and would it not be advisable that 
Congress should amend the “bill of April 4, 1818, 
to establish the flag of the United States ih - 

JERSEY City, July 24, 1857. 


Misstssipp1—“ Father of Waters.” (No. 8, p. 
248).—From the quotations in the following note 


p.| in “ Holmes’s American Annals,” Vol. 11., p. 40, it 


appears the phrase “ Father of Waters,” or “ Fa- 
ther of Rivers,” applied to the Mississippi, is not 
modern. 

“The natives spoke to Iberville of the Missis- 
sippi, by the name of Malbouchia, and the Span- 
iards, by the name of /a Palissade. Charlevoix 
says, Iberville found the Spanish name appropri- 
ate ; for the mouth of the river was thick set with 
trees, which the current incessantly tore away: 
“son embouchure étoit toute hérissée d’arbres, 
que le courant ‘y entrainoit sans cesse.” Du Pratz 
says, the name, given to it by the natives, was 
Meact-Chassipi, which signifies, “ The old Father 
of Rivers,’ — and remarks, that the French, who 
are always frenchifying foreign words, have made 
it the Mississippi. “Il est nommé par quelque 
Sauvages du nord Meact-Chassipi, qui signifie 4 la 
lettre vieux Pere des Rivieres, d’ ot les Francois, 
qui veulent toujours frangiser les mots etrangers, 
ont fait celui de Mississippi.” Hist. de la Louis- 
iane, i. 1413; iii. 100.” 

A translation of Du Pratz’s work was published 
in London as early as 1763. SENGA. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Snawmut. (No.8, p. 249).—In my reply to 
the query respecting Shawmut, the name of Rox- 
bury appears in place of Dorchester. Whether 
this is a typographical error, or not, I do not know, 
but I think it necessary to be corrected. It is 
Dorchester Neck that forms the Indian wr 


Wasnurneorton, D. C., Aug. 24. 


Tue Srotswoop MS., (No. 8, p. 244), re- 
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cting which inquiry is made, was given to Mr. 
¢. W. Featherstonhaugh, by a descendant of the | 
Governor, as I was informed by Mr. Bancroft, | 
in 1846. Mr. Featherstonhaugh was about that 
time British Consul at Havre. The U. 8. minis- 
ter at London, or Paris, might make inquiry rela- 
tive to the MS., and if the “ original could not be 
obtained, perhaps, at the least, a transcript might. 
The descendant of Spotswood referred to is Wil- 
liam Spotswood, of Orange county, Va. Feather- 
stonhaugh married a Miss Charlotte Carter of 
Virginia. 

PETERSBURG, Va., Aug. 19. 


Earty Printers (No 6, p. 185).—I notice 
that Typographica wishes to be informed, wheth- 
er any books printed by Coster, Faust, etc., are 
in this country? The books printed by Lau- 
rens Coster of Harlem, are extremely rare, and as 
but few are possessed in Holland, I doubt very 
much if any will be found in the United States. 

If Typographica desires this information for 
literary purposes, I would call his attention to the 
valuable work of Jacobus Koning on the origin, 
invention, improvement and perfec tion of the art 
of printing,—an Essay, rewarded in 1816, by 
the Holland Society of Sciences at Harlem, ‘with 
fifty gold ducats and the gold medal. The work 
is illustrated by fac-simile pages of early printed 
books, water-marks of the paper, ete., and is en- 
titled “ Verhandeling over den oorsprong, de ni- 
trinding, verbetering en volmaking der Boek- 
drunkkunst door Jacobus Koning,” ete., ete.— 
Haarlem. A. Lossps, Pz., 1816.— 8vo. viii. 475 
xvi. It forms the 2d volume of the publications 
of said Society, and is in the Astor Library of 
New York. 

If ee gm wishes to consult the volume, 
I will cheerfully assist him in his researches, should 
he be deficient in the Dutch language. The book 
is also in my collection, with a few other volumes 
in French and Dutch, in favor of the claim of 
Harlem to the invention of printing. 

S. ALOFSEN. 

Jersey City, July 14. 


Mattapan, (No. 6, p. 183; No. 8, p. 249.) — 
In the Natick dialect, tappeh, tappeneau and tapen, 
were expressive of pleasure, comfort or satisfac- 
tion, and mat or matia signified no or not. Hence, 
we should infer that the literal meaning of this 
word was uncomfortable or unpleasant. But as the 
reverse of this was true on many accounts of Mat- 
tapan, it is probable that the first syllable is an 
abbreviation of massa, much or many. The orig- 
inal form of the word was probably Massatapenauk, 
The place of many comforts, or The very pleasant 
place. HenpRICK. 
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OrIGIN OF THE INDIANS, (No. 4, p. 122; No. 

6, p. 186.) — In the Historic val Magazine the fol- 
lowing question is joa by “HL R. 8.” — 
“ Are | the Indians of Hebrew origin?” I suppose 
the question was proposed to elicit discussion upon 
the isolated question, Are the Indians the descend- 
ants of the lost tribes of Israel? “H. R. S.” 
doubtless has very little or no doubt of the unity 
of the races, and that the Indians are of the race 
of Adam, having common origin with the Cauca- 
sian race, in the Garden of Eden. But I do not 
choose to meet the question in this restricted sense. 
And in answering his question by an emphatic 
NO, I mean not only to deny that the Indians 
are the descendants of Israel, but even that they 
had common origin with Israel. In a word, that 
they ever originated upon the Eastern continent. 
I know that it is a popular doctrine, the unity of 
the races, —that white men and brown men, black 
men and red men, alike descended from that 
family that left the Ark upon Mount Ararat. But 
it cannot be denied that such a doctrine violates 
some of the principles of reason and philosophy. 
Yet grant that the Red man descended from 
Adam, through Noah,— and then the thousand 
and one animals peculiar to the New World, and 
as dissimilar to those of the Old World, as a Negro 
or Indian is to a Caucasian, — and then, all these 
animals must have been inmates of the ark. 
Grant all this, — and how came the Red man and 
this innumerable multitude of animals here in 
America ? 

There are four hypotheses, that have their sup- 
porters, whereby to account for the existence of 
the Indian and these animals in America. 

1st. It is held that in ancient times, the Old and 
New Worlds were connected together, and that 
the North and South Atlantic Oceans were separ- 
ated by an Isthmus extending from the western 
coast of Africa to the eastern coast of America; 
that by some great convulsion of nature, this isth- 
mus was destroyed. The two oceans rushed to- 
gether, and the debris of this isthmus exist at the 
present time in the West India and Cape Verd 
groups of Islands. Over this ancient isthmus it is 
said, the Indians or their ancestors, whether 
Hebrew, Scythian, or of other race, migrated. 
But is it not a little singular, that when this great 
convulsion of nature took place, severed these 
two mighty continents, that all these tribes of 
Indians, Hebrews, Scythians, or other races, and 
this innumerable multitude of animals, should be 
just upon the west side of these rushing waters, 
all in the New World, and that not a single pair 
should have been left in the Old World to con- 
tinue their kind, or to show that they ever, at any 
period, might have existed there? Such a hypo- 
thesis is improbable i in the nature of things. 

The 2nd hypothesis supposes that America was 
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eae furnished with animal life, from Asia, | 
y way of the Pacific Ocean. It is said that the 
Indians, lost at sea in their canoes, may have 
drifted across the Pacific and landed upon the | 
western coast of America. But how came the| 
lower orders of animals here that are indigenous to 
America, —the bison, the cougar, the lama, the 
rattlesnake, the moccasin, the copperhead, and the 
innumerable multitude of other American ani- 
mals? Did they swim or drift across the Pacific ? 
Or did the Indians, Hebrews, Scythians or other 
races, before taking to their canoes catch a pair 
of each kind of these animals, the bison, the cou- 
gar, the lama, the rattlesnake, the moccasin and 
the copperhead, and bring them across the ocean 
for the sake of propagating their species? And 
how singular that they should have Seonshe across 
every animal peculiar to America, and left not its 
mate or fellow behind in Asia! Such a hypothesis 
cannot be supported. 

The 8d hypothesis supposes that the Indians or 
their ancestors may have crossed from Asia to 
America over Bhering’s Strait upon the ice. 
Grant that in ancient times this strait may have 
been frozen over, and that the Indians thus crossed 
it. The American animals must have thus crossed 
it. But it so happens, that very many of these 





animals cannot exist in high northern latitudes, 
and the rattlesnake, moccasin, copperhead and 


innumerable other animals peculiar to America 
cannot exist at all upon snow or ice, save in a 
torpid state. Such a hypothesis is simply impos- 
sible. 

The 4th hypothesis is based upon the supposition 
that the Red man was created in America, — that 
the Indian is as completely indigenous to our soil 
as the innumerable quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects and vegetables that are found alone 
upon our soil, and have no counterpart in the Old 
World. This is a reasonable hypothesis, to say 
the least. It is not only reasonable, but it is con- 
sonant with the attributes of Jehovah, — whereas, 
the doctrine of the unity of the races derogates 
from the power of the Almighty. 

The veriest stickler for the unity of the races 
will, at first blush, acknowledge that the lower 
orders of animals, as well as the vegetables pecu- 
liar to America are indigenous to our soil, — that 
the first pairs of the thousands upon thousands of 
varieties of these were created in America; but 
when he comes to speak of the Rep Man, why he 
had his origin in the Old World! In this, limit- 
ing the power of the Almighty! In fact, saying, 
“Tnfinite Wisdom could form many first pairs of 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects and vege- 
tables; but when it came to man, the creation of 
the first pair, the labor exhausted the creative 
power of Infinite Wisdom, and Adam and Eve, 
the result of that labor, were forced to become the 
common parents of all the races of the earth.” 
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It’is not only a reasonable hypothesis, it is a 
scriptural one ; for whilst really it militates against 
no passage of scripture, there are passages that 
cannot be explained satisfactorily upon any other 
hypothesis. Thus Cain, after the murder of his 
brother Abel, went down into the land of Nod 
and took to himself a wife. Now who was his 
wife? There has been no one created, there is 
no one in existence according to Mosaic history, 
save Adam and Eve, and their sons Cain and 
Abel, and the latter is dead! Whence and who 
is this woman of Nod? Upon any hypothesis of 
the unity of the races, this passage of scripture is 
inexplicable, a mystery. On the other hand, the 
hypothesis of the plurality of the races affords a 
ready explanation of the passage. 

The Mosaic History is a history of the Jews 
alone,—their origin and progress. ‘The Jews had 
an utter contempt for all other nations; they them- 
selves were the elect, the chosen people of God, 
and all others heathen and of no account! Hence, 
in*the Mosaic history, nothing of the history of 
other nations is given, only so far as to show the 
success and power of the Jews in their wars with 
them. Now the Jews were of the Caucasian race, 
and Moses wrote alone the account of the origin 
of that race, saying not a word as to the origin of 
the heathen in the land of Nod, or in any other 
region. Now Cain went into the land of Nod 
which was east of Eden. There he found a 
woman and married her. She was doubtless near 
his own age, and must have been the daughter of 
another jirst pair created at or about the same 
time of the creation of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. And this first pair doubtless 
were the progenitors of the Mongolian race that is 
indigenous to the soil of Central and Eastern 
Asia. 

From these, and many other reasons that can 
be adduced, would time and space allow, I am 
constrained to believe, that the Indian is indige- 
nous to America, —is not a descendant of Adam 
and Eve, and of course not of Hebrew origin. 


AMERICAN Baronets, (No 5, p. 150; No. 6, 
. 187; No. 8, p. 250.)—In a notice of the H. 
Ni in Putnam’s Magazine for September, 1857, 
vol. x, p. 407, a reply to the above query is given; 
which the editor states was furnished by “a most 
genial critic, whose memory is itself a magazine 
of the choicest historical lore :” 
“ Did the second Sir William Pepperell inherit 
his title from his mother?” Answer, No. 


The first Sir William Pepperell, ennobled for 
his capture of Louisburg, in 1745, married Mary, 
daughter of Grove Hirst, a grand-daughter of 
Chief Justice Sewall, of Massachusetts. Their 
only son (Andrew) died in 1751, aged twenty-five, 
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and their only daughter (Elizabeth) marned Col. 
Nathaniel Sparhawk,* of the Council of Massa- 
chusetts and a Judge. Sir William died in 1759, 
and Lady Mary in 1789. 

William, son of Col. Sparhawk, at the request 
of his grandfather, Sir William P. (who made 
him principal heir to his great estate) had his 
name changed to Pepperell by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, and fifteen years after the decease 
of his grandfather was created a Baronet, viz., in 
October, 1774. The last Sir William married a 
daughter of Col. Isaac Royall, of Medford, and 
both the Baronet and Col. Royall went to England 
as loyalists in 1775. This Baronet’s only son also 
died before his father, viz. in 1809—the Baronet 
died in London, Dec. 2, 1816—when the title 
became extinct. Two daughters of the Baronet 
were living in England at my first trip across the 
water in 1832, viz., Lady Palmer and Lady Con- 
greve. Now you will ask how I came to know 
about this nobleman, and I will tell you. He was 
a first Cousin to my maternal grandmother, who 
was a Sparhawk, and the wife of Judge Ropes, of 
* Mass. Sup. Cur., before the revolution. 


CAvSsE OF THE WaR OF 1812 (No. 6, p. 183; 
No. 8, p. 249.) — A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript of Aug. 29 (J. B. R. of Cincinnati), 
noticing the article in our last, says it “makes a 
very good story, but lacks the essential element of 
truth.” The article “ states,” he continues, “ that 
the declaration of war passed the Senate of the 
United States by a majority of one — and that one 
was by a Rhode Island Senator, who was also 
elected by the same majority. I have often seen 
the story in print, and it may as well be stopped. 
The fact is, the vote in the Senate for the war was 
19 yeas to 13 nays; and what is more, both the 
Rhode Island Senators voted against it. 

I subjoin the names of the Senators, with their 
votes, which at this distant day will be read by 
many with interest. Although but forty-five years 
have elapsed, I hardly think one of the Senators 
is living. Two of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence lived 50, and one 56 years after 
putting their names to that immortal document. 

Vote of the United States’ Senate on the De- 
claration of the War of 1812:— 

Yeas — Anderson, (Tenn.) Bibb, (Ky.), Brent, 
(Va.), Campbell, (Tenn.), Condit, (N. J.), Craw- 
ford, (Ga.), Cutts, (N. H.), Franklin, (N. C.), 
Gaillard, (S. C.), Giles, (Va.), Grigg, (Pa.), Leib, 
(Pa.), Robinson, (Vt.), Smith, (Md.), Smith, (N. 
Y.), Tait, (Ga.), Taylor, (S. C.), Turner, (N. C.),_| 
Varnum, (Mass.) — 19. 

Nays — Bayard, (Del.), Dana, (Conn.), Gor- 


* Son of Rev. John Sparhawk, of Bristol, R. L, } 


and brother of Rev. John Sparhawk, of Salem, Mass. ' 
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man, (N. Y.), Gilman, (N. H.), Goodrich, (Conn.), 
Horsey, (Del.), Howell, (R. I.), Hunter, (R. 1.), 
Lambert, (N. J.), Lloyd, (Mass.), Pope, (Ky.), 
Reed, (Md.), Worthington, (O.) — 13. 

Absent— Bradley, (Vt.), Campbell, (O.) — 2. 

The names in Italics were either Federalists or 
Democrats opposed to the war policy. 

The War Bin was introduced a supported in 
the House by Calhoun, Clay, and the Young 
America Democrats of that day, and was passed 
by a vote of 79 to 49. It was nobly and strenu- 
ously opposed by the venerable Josiah Quincy, 
who still lives, honored and respected, in your city. 
He can doubtless give you many interesting remi- 
niscences of that period.” 


[September, 


Retrospections, iterary and Antiquarian. 


Earty Western Booxs.—It is not pro- 
posed at this time to attempt to determine the 
earliest book or books salated in theWest. That 
might be as difficult as it would be to ascertain 
the Eastern boundary of that extensive region ; 
but we will only make a beginning in this de- 
partment, by noting a periodical, which, at the 
time of its issue, was truly a literary pioneer of 
the Far West. The title of this periodical is in 
these words: “ The Western Review and Miscel- 
laneous Magazine.” The first number is dated 
August, 1819. It was printed at “ Lexington, 
Ken. Published by William Gibbs Hunt,” and 
issued monthly. The work extended to four vol- 
umes, viz. to July, 1821, and then it was discon- 
tinued for want of patronage. Mr. Hunt, the 
ene was a bookseller in Lexington, where, 
ne informs the readers of the Review, that he 
“had constantly for sale, at his store, on Jordan’s 
Row, an extensive assortment of books.” : 

Like nearly all similar works, the “ Western 
Review and Miscellaneous Magazine” contains 
considerable foreign matter, trifling stories, and 
machine poetry ; but abating all these, the history 
of the settlement of the valley of the Ohio cannot 
be written, or but imperfectly, without recourse to 
its pages. To give the readers of the Magazine 
some notion of the value of the periodical under 
notice, the titles of a few articles contained in it 
follow :—each number is divided into three de- 
artments, — Reviews, Miscellanies, and Poetry. 
n the first number are reviews of Eaton’s Life 
of Gen. Jackson (published in 1817), and “ Oce- 
anes pamphlet on Government, etc.” Among its 
Miscellanies are, “ Geology of the Western Coun- 
try. Sketch of the Life of Major Zachary Tay- 
lor. Capt. William Hubbel’s Narrative of his 
conflict with the Indians on the Ohio river. On 
Education in the Western States. Lithography. 
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On the different Lightnings in the Western 
States.” Among the Miscellanies in No. II. are, 
“ Botany of Kentucky,” Indian Antiquities in the 
Western Country,” ete. 

These items may serve to give a general idea of 
the home contents of the work; and as to the 
foreign, they are very similar to those in other 
magazines of the day,—as a notice of Byron’s 
Mazeppa, Madame de Stael, Translation of an 
Idyl of Gessner, Libraries in Europe and the Uni- 
ted States, etc., ete. 

Upon the whole, the Western Review is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting publication, and it is much 
to be regretted that it could not have been con- 
tinued. Many a Western scholar will hereafter 
regret it, even more than we of the present day ; 
for he cannot help reflecting, that, if it had been 
continued until this day, it would be, or might 
have been, the Grand Storehouse of Western His- 
tory; a fountain of Pioneer History and Bi- 

raphy without a parallel. It now only serves to 
indicate what might have been. 

In his Valedictory, the Publisher says: “The 
present number, which completes the fourth 
volume of the Western Review, terminates also 
the existence of the work. It is with regret that 
we announce our determination to discontinue a 
publication, which we at one time fondly hoped 
would be a permanent repository of the numerous 

roductions of the intelligence, and taste, and 
iterary acquirements of the citizens of the West. 
The enthusiasm, indeed, with which we com- 
menced this enterprise, has long since ceased to 
exist. Experience has taught us that our labors, 
valuable as they might appear to ourselves, were 
of little importance in the public estimation ; and 
that the’ literary efforts which, we are proud to 
say, have received the favorable notice of distin- 
guished scholars in other parts of our country, 
were contemned and deemed unworthy of pa- 
tronage at home.” Well might this Publisher ex- 
claim: “A prophet is not without his reward, 
save in his own country.” 

A book published in Kentucky forty years ago, 
or nearly that, is almost, if not quite, as much of 
a rarity in the West as in the East. We have fre- 
quently inquired of intelligent gentlemen living 
in Ohio and Kentucky about the Western Review, 
and seldom meet with any who have ever heard 
of it; and we do not know of a perfect copy in 
Massachusetts, nor, in fact, in New England, though 
there may be one or more. The writer of this 
has for many years endeavored to make out a 
complete set, and has succeeded with the excep- 
tion of two numbers, viz., Nos. 1 and 4 of Vol. 3. 
If, therefore, any gentleman can furnish them, by 
forwarding them to the publisher, they will confer 
a favor on the writer of this, who will gladly re- 
ciprocate the favor in any way. G. 











Reviews and Book Hotices. 


Chief of the Pilgrims: or the Life and Times of 
Wilkam Brewster, Ruling Elder of the Pilgrim 
Company that founded New Plymouth, the Parent 
Colony of New England, in 1620. By Rev. 
AsuBEL STEe x, A. M., Washington City, D. 
C. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1857. 
When the Rev. Joseph Hunter in his account 

of the Founders of New Plymouth gave to the pub- 

lic, for the first time, authentic information con- 
cerning the early formation of the church render- 
ed so famous by the settlement of Plymouth, he re- 
ferred in very complimentary terms to the prom- 
ised work here given. We can endorse his recom- 
mendation only so far as to acknowledge the care- 
ful collection of everything hitherto known in re- 
gard to William Brewster. We do not learn that 
anything new concerning the family in England 

has been discovered; but we are glad to have a 

complete arrangement of facts scattered through- 

out many books. We are glad also to chronicle the 
fact that communication Sa been held with the 

English family of the name ; one of those sources 

of information so often denied to our antiquaries. 


Early Discoveries by Spaniards in New Mexico: 
containing an account of the Castles of Cibola, 
and the present appearance of their ruins. By 
H. M. BrackenrinGe. Pittsburgh: Henry 
Miner & Co. 1857. 

We are here favored with a chapter of our early 
history of great interest. The sculptures of Cen- 
tral America, and the mounds and fortifications of 
the West, have opened a great field of inquiry as 
to the early inhabitants of this country. The pres- 
ent pamphlet refers to certain ruins now standing, 
which were occupied so recently as the date of 
the Spanish occupation of Mexico. Most prophet- 
ically the government of the aborigines was repub- 
lican. We find in the subject before us renewed 
evidence of official neglect, by the Spanish con- 
querors, of the state of America when first open 


|to the examination of more civilized intelligence, 


and feel a stronger anxiety that the labors of 
those now investigating the remaining relics of 
former days in that section of the country may be 
crowned with success. 


An Historical Discourse in commemoration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Templeton, Massachusetts. 
With an Appendix embracing a Survey of the 
Municipal affairs of the town. By Epwin G. 
ADAMS, Junior. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
1857. 8vo. pp. 175. 

The first church at Templeton, then including 

Phillipston, was formed and a minister ordained 
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Dec. 10,1755. This discourse was delivered Dec. 
9, 1855. It furnishes a history of the church dur- 
ing the one hundred years intervening; and the 
author has besides given us occasional glimpses at 
the life and manners in a New England village of 
the olden time. The appendix contains much 
matter relating to the history of the town, so that 
we are enabled to form a clear estimate of the 
progress of the place from its settlement as Nar- 


raganset No. 6, in 1750, to the present time. 


A Bibliographic Essay on Governor Hutchinson’s 
Historical Publications. By Cuartes DEANE. 
Boston: Privately printed, 1857. 


We have seen with much pleasure a beautiful 
re-print of the leading article in our April number, 
which will be to the fortunate receivers a source 
of instruction and pleasure. We have often re- 

etted that so little pains have been given to 

ibliography, and we feel proud of the auspicious 
commencement made in our pages. 


The Moravians of North Carolina. An authentic 
History. By Levin T. Rercuet, of Salem, N. 
C. Salem: O. A. Keelin. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., 1857. 18mo., pp. 206. 
Besides an historical sketch of the Moravian 

settlements in North Carolina which were com- 
menced in the year 1753, we have some valuable 
statistics concerning them. A particular account 
is given of the Salem Female Academy, com- 
menced by the Moravians in 1804, which is now 
one of the oldest and best conducted institutions 
of the kind in the Southern States. 

The Appendix to this book contains a list of the 
first settlers and heads of families, collected from 
the church records. The descendants of these 
men should feel very grateful to the author for the 
pains he has taken to gather these particulars re- 
specting their ancestors. 


Miscellany. 


Tue folio edition of Drake’s History and An- 
tiquities of Boston, Massachusetts, announced in a 
former number (p. 128), has been issued ‘in an 
elegant style from the press of Henry W. Dutton 
& Son. Twenty-four steel engravings, not in the 
octavo edition, are given in this, making in all 
forty-three. Eleven tabular pedigrees, some of 
them very elaborate, are also added to this edition. 

We learn that some of the friends of the author 
have caused his portrait to be engraved by Schoff, 
from a likeness in the possession of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Society, and in- 
tend to present to every subseriber to the book 
a proof impression. 
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The London Literary Journal, in a notice of 
Maj. Biddle’s paper on Andre, says: “We are 
not, of course, surprised that the results of the in- 
vestigation are altogether favorable to the Ameri- 
can hero; but we must, in justice, admit that we 
think that the evidence produced by Major Biddle 
would be sufficient to bring an English jury to the 
same way of thinking. Lord Mahon,” it adds, 
“owes to the memory of the great American 
patriot the reparation of an apology, or else he 
owes to his own fame as an historian a refutation 
of the facts upon which the Americans rely.” 


We have seen a second edition of Rev. John 
Lawrence’s Genealogy of the Lawrence family. 
It is well executed, and contains the English pedi- 
gree of the Watertown Lawrences, which has 
been collected by Mr. Somerby, since the appear- 
ance of the first edition. 


Rev. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, D. D., died at 
New York city on Thursday evening, Aug. 27, 
aged 42. “He was born,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “in Rutland county, Vt., February 
15, 1815, and after travelling extensively through 
Europe and America, was married and took orders 
as a minister of the Baptist denomination. He 
rarely preached, however, but from an early age 
has devoted himself assiduously to literary pur- 
suits. He began by editing a small country news- 
paper; was afterwards associated with Horace 
Greeley in the publication of the New Yorker, 
and with Park ete and Epes Sargent in 
that of the Brother Jonathan and the New World; 
and in 1842 took charge of Graham’s Magazine, 
which rapidly improved under his hands. 

“Tn the same year appeared his ‘Poets and 
Poetry of America,’ one of the most popular com- 
pilations of the kind ever published in this coun- 
try. It was followed by the ‘ Poets and Poetry of 
England in the Nineteenth Century ;’ ‘ The Prose 
Writers of America;’ ‘The Female Poets of 
America;’ ‘The Sacred Poets of England and 
America;’ ‘ Washington, and the Generals of the 
Revolution ;’ ‘ Napoleon, and the Marshals of the 
Empire ;’ ‘ The Republican Court,’ ete. He was 
also engaged upon an illustrated Life of Washing- 
ton at the time of his death. Various miscellane- 
ous publications, in addition to these, testify to his 
industry and mental activity. Dr. Griswold’s dis- 
ease was consumption, and his last illness unusu- 
ally painful and protracted. He leaves three chil- 
dren, of whom the youngest is a boy, yet in his 
infancy.” 


Prof. G. L. Ford, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has, we are told, in preparation a genealogy 


of the Ford family. 





